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ESTABLISHED 1800 United States Testing Company, Inc. 
TEST NUMBER 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
TELEPHONE HOBOKEN 3-3166 46717 
(Refer to this number) 


ORIGINAL 


———— al 
REPORT OF TEST 
September 23, 1943 


colonial Tanning Company, Ince 
207 south street 
Boston, Mass- 


sample of sole Leather gplit 


ABRASION TEST 
specimens cut from the submitted sample were abraded on 
a National of Standards Type Leather Abrasion 
were abraded against 4 #50 Silicon 


Machine. Ss 
Carbide cloth using a rake load. 


Results are expressed as the number of Revolutions 
necessary to wear away one millimeter of materiale 


Revolutions Rating 


sample 
7339°4 Revolutions lst 


submitted sample 
5213-7 Revolutions 2nd 


prime Bend Leather 


SUPERVISED BY: JW , ¥%, United Sta 


tes Testing Company, Inc. 


or the name of the United States Testing 


CAUTION—The use of this re 
must receive the written approval . Report applies, only to sample tested. 


Tie im i 
partial te 
. st report 
real above certifies the wearing ] 
Fins ities of Coloni Split 
= olonial Sole Splits. 
he unretouched photographs at 
right and left reveal their work- 
ing qualities and good looks 
Colonial Sole Splits have ind 
many a manufacturer’s sole 
leather problem .. . have won a 
permanent place as a better bot- 
tom on many types of footwear. 


COLONIAL TANNING 
rene COMPANY 


NATURAL 
SOLE SPLITS 
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Keep Goad Jeet Healthy, « Keep Good Customers 


MARTIN J. VOSE ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTING 
GRAOQUATE PRACTIPEDIGT A SPECIALTY 


VOSE'S BOOTERY 


1924 CENTRAL STREET 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
PHONE 6565 


November 6 19435 
Mr. A.P.Gilbert 
c/o Gilbert Shoe Co. 
Thiensville Wis. 
Dear Mr. Gilbert: 
I am taking this opportunity of congratulating the 


Gilbert Shoe Company in the way it has handled their 





dealers since rationing. Your merchandise has come 

in 100% in relation to your pre-war standards both 

as to quality and workmanship, The absolute fairness 
of your quota system has been a blessing to us retail- 


ers, who although we may be out of a size, can promise 





our customers to have the'missing sizes in stock within 





a very short period, I can assure you that we dealers 


who have the 'KALI-STEN-IKS' franchise are the envy 
of retailers of children's shoes, 
With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Very truly yours, 


VOSE'S BOOTERY 





KALI-STEN-IKS FOR WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN 
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Today your wife works 


Her work day is as long as any soldier’s. She has more to 
do than she ever had before; yet somehow she finds time 
to do it well. 

Once she did a lot of shopping by phone — but now 

buying for the family means long foraging from store 
to store. With the extra demands of war work, with grow- 
ing shortages of help and equipment, homemaking must 
be carefully studied, planned and simplified. 
' Fortunately for your hurried, harried wife, women’s 
service magazines like the Companion shortcut her tasks, 
organize her day, give her the very homemaking infor- 
mation she needs. 

If any magazine is a vital part of its 
readers’ daily lives, if any magazine is 
used from upstairs to down, from living- 
room to kitchen, that magazine is the 
‘war-time Companion! 


on military time! 


JANUARY FASHIONS LOOK 
TOWARD SPRING 


In “Light Prints Promise Spring” Companion shows 
the new look prints will have this year, and what 
prints will be good both now with fur coats and 
later for Spring. Our tremendous audience of young 
mothers will be delighted with “For Ladies in Wait- 
ing and Bouncing Babies,” a pattern spread of easy- 
to-make babies’ and children’s clothes and really 
attractive maternity dresses. For the patriotic make- 
do and make-over homemakers, there is a magnifi- 
cent spread: “A New Year for your Old Clothes.” 


DISPLAY THESE BRANDS ADVERTISED IN THE COMPANION 


Styl-Eez Shoes 

Weaiher-Bird and Peters 
Diamond Brand Shoes 
for Boys and Girls 

Walk-Over Shoes 

Dr. Posner's Shoes 


Daniel Green Slippers 
Dr. M. W. Locke Shoes 
Cnna Jettick Shoes 
Krippendorf FOOT REST Shoes 
Fashion Plate 

and Rhythm Step Shoes 


COMPANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBIISHERS OF 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN “ACAZINE 


JNDERSTANDING WOMEN !1S OUR FULL-TIME JOB 
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White . Kid 


Smooth, Mello Crush, Sunita, Flery 
and Suede 








A war-time stock of shoes that fit in every season—and 
salable to the last pair—is the JOHNSONIAN line. For that 
reason, and for its perFORMance value in all parts of the coun- 
try, JOHNSONIAN commands national attention. 


On the JOHNSONIAN line you build an orderly business 
through sales for cash. 


The JOHNSONIAN organization, streamlined from tannery 
to store, in cooperative spirit, gives to American men a service 
of shoes in keeping with these strenuous times. 


Nationally known, advertised and promoted through the 
good shoe stores of America, JOHNSONIANS will continue 
long after the “duration” and into the better future of our 
hopes and ambitions. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


JOHNSONIAN DIVISION NEW YORK CITY © ENDICOTT, N.Y. © ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DELIVERY FOR 
NUARY AND FEBRUARY— In Black 


Corduroy 
Luxuriously 
Tri d 
YOUR BIG MOTOR BOOT | Fur Trimme eS 
Packed in 36 pair 
E L L | | G S E A S oO N Repellent cases — Two sizes 


only — Small Fits 3 


MOTOR BOOT . to 5%; Large, 6 to 9. 


FEATURED BY 
SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT “What no motor boots this Winter?” Well, here's 
something for the girls that’s the next best thing to 
ene. 7 them. Clever, furry, cuddly style that makes a boot over 
Papua ee Beer ie ordinaty rubbers. Worn with street oxfords or pumps, 
“er. aoe they keep ankles warm and comfy . . . Bring a fresh, 


» G.FOX&CO. .. . . . Hertford Se Ae a 
_ BOSTON STORE . . . . Milwaukee new appearance to last year’s rubber gaiters. 


RUBBER GAITERS 


New, different, they're the smartest ration-free promo- 
tion you'll find this Winter; and the greatest friend- 
maker you've ever seen. Investigate them today. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


* MASSACHUSETTS 


POS I UE STC a ee 








The Hazardous History 
of Mr. and Mrs. Murpt! 


1. On his miles and miles of mail route, Postman 
Mortimer Murpt was master—but at home, merely q 
mouse. For his monotonous wife, Maudie, ruled the 
roost with her talkative tongue. In fact, miserable 
Mortimer hadn't been able to get a word in edge- 


T 


2. Then the local War Bond Drive put Maudie with Mortimer every 
single minute—right on his mail route, talking up Bond sales. ‘You'd .® 
better protect your feet from the wet weather, dear,”” murmured 
Mortimer as they.started out in the sleet and snow. But as usual, Maudie 

paid no attention, thinking how she'd beat Bessie Buyer as she loudly 
waded from door to door, selling Bonds like anything! 


} 
| 


3. By Monday, Maudie had a mon- 

strous cold. Her raspy voice dropped 

off—and so did the War Bond sales! At last 
martyred Mortimer had the chance he'd been 
waiting for. ‘‘Now, I'll do the talking! Take a look 
at these,"” he stormed, pointing at his sturdy 
“Duration Quolity’’ rubbers. ‘‘How do you sup- 
pose I'd have kept well all these winter months 
without them? I’ve worn ‘em for miles and miles 
and they're practically good as new!” 


4. Well, Maudie meekly bought a pair. And 
ever since, Mortimer’s been master of his 
mansion—and Maudie’s still selling Bonds— 
star salesman of the town! 


A FABLE? Of course, but a fable based on fact. For “Duration 
Quality” rubber footwear has actually given surprising service 
under wartime conditions—and for a mighty important reason. 


The quality of rubber footwear depends upon a great deal 
more than rubber alone. For instance, proper foundation 
of non-rubber structural parts, and lasts designed to reduce 
wear at points of stress and strain . . . technical knowledge 
and equipment .. . laboratory facilities for testing and vert «4 BA ? a 
research . . . skilled craftsmen, chemists and technicians. 
er Co. 


At the footwear factories and laboratories of Hood Rubber 
Company and B. F. Goodrich, these things have not changed, Hood nin 
even in wartime! <eieee 


A DIVISION OF 
cere Sagan 
: RA. m i 

® 


ing and testing in the laboratories of Hood Rubber Company end B.F. Goodsch. FIRST IN RUBBER 
Mr, GR-S 


FOOTWEAR LABORATORIES AND FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


P.S. Thousands of pairs of our rubber footwear are now being made with the new 
GR-S synthetic rubber. Their quality is the result of many months of 
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UNIFORM SHANK FIT 
Each shank fitting is made directly 
to the lasts of the shoe manufac- 
turer. After the shank is cul and 
formed. Vita-Tempering preserves 
the ACCURACY of fit and the 
UNIFORMITY of bend that is 
important to the science of shoe- 
making. 


DEPENDABLE RIGIDITY 


A steel shank. like a bridge, is a 
weight bearing structure—and 
Vita-Tempering provides the sup- 
porting STRENGTH needed for 
long shoe wear. Tests are made 
during production of every lot of 
shanks to confirm STRENGTH— 
HARDNESS—TOUGHNESS. 


CLEAN SHANKS 


The shanks, coming from the Viia- 
Tempering furnace are clean— 
free of oil—ready for shipmeni— 
ready for insertion in the shoe. 
Clean shanks make cleaner shoes, 


To identify shanks that are tougher, stronger and 
more uniform every box of Vita-Tempered Sieel 
Shanks is labeled with the red V-T seal. 


The result of metallurgical research, Vita-Tem- 
pering is an engineering achievement that brings 
improvements to shoes and shoemaking. For 
extra protection of quality, manufacturers use 


Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks. 
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Nylon Parachute Cord for Personnel . . . Rayon 


Parachute Cord for Cargo Chutes . . . Webbing 
for Life Rafts... Pistol Belts... Trouser Belts... 
Straps for Gas Mask Cases . . . Elastic Straps for 
Tank Helmets, and Telephone Headsets for P.T. 
and D.E. Boats . . . U. S. Navy Windproof Suit 
Laces... Ski Boot Reinforcing Web .. . Sled Dog 
Harness Webbing . . . Mukluk Laces for Boots of 
Troops in Cold Climates... Bandage Webbing... 
First Aid Kit and Medical Corps Webbing. . 
Webbing for Surgical Trusses . . . Shoe Laces for 
the Auxiliary Forces . . . Braid for Underwear 
for Auxiliary Forces . . . Braid for Goggles and 
Eye Shields . . . Insignia Cord for Army... 
Dawhide for Lacing-on Covers of Anti-aircraft 
Guns . . . Hose Covering for 
Stirrup Pumps for Civilian 
Defense. 


x** 


We have a limited supply of 
certain widths and qualities 
of SHUGOR available. Con- 
tact us for latest information 


on the shoe goring situation. 








THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. 


HUDSON, MASSACHUSETTS 














BETTER 
THAN LEATHER 


That’s not a claim... but a fact proved by 
independent laboratory tests, as recorded on 
this page... and now proved by exhaustive 
wear on all types of both rationed and unra- 
tioned shoes, with over 600,000 pairs sold 
without a single complaint. 


This “Miracle” sole is no temporary war- 
time substitute—but a revolutionary improve- 
ment in shoe-making. For it not only con- 
sistently outwears leather, but it is impervious 
to moisture, cannot crack, is non-slip and 
can be stitched, sewed or nailed without me- 
chanical “change-overs.” 


The supply is still limited, but every effort 
is being made to meet the demand. 


Industrial Division 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J 


Producers of 
Insoles—in sheets; flexible ventilated strips; Knox 
Blocks 
Linings—sock, vamp and quarter linings; heel pads 
Platforms + Midsoles * Counters + Heels and Wedges 
Heel Bases 


Se 


Monon’ Company, Inc. 


TELEPHONE HOBOKEN 3.5100 
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* 
Mrs. X and her colleagues... women of 
dl Wa { As various activities, sizes, weights . . . test 
each style under everyday conditions. 


Working with these results as a basis, 

we constantly improve Walk-Over’s 

the last word! easy-to-fit, foolproof patterns. That is 
e one of the reasons why a Walk-Over 

customer comes back again and again. 

And why it pays to be a Walk-Over 


¢Mrs. X represents today’s typical Ameri- dealer. 

can woman—the housewife, the factory work- Here’s a tip for the retailer who has 
a, civilian volunteer, business girl. She’s one eye on yesterday and the other on 
oe of the many women experimenters for tomorrow: work with a company whose 
Walk-Over’s Real-Life Walking Laboratory. future will be as sound as its past. Write 
And what she says about our shoes goes! ~ wus today about a postwar dealership! 





Prices $8.95 —$10.95 
GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, BROCKTON 63, MASS. 





, WALK-OVER 
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The game you are playing today is a 
holding game . . . to help spread out 
the supply of essential footwear among 
the largest child population this coun- 
try has ever known. But with V-Day, 
a turning point is coming. Have you 
begun to decide what trade names 
will carry you forward aggressively 
when it’s your turn to move? 





Millions of messages a month telling 
mothers about Trimfoot Baby Deer 
Shoes and Pre-School Shoes, are busy 
building customers for you against 
that time. 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY 


Trimfoot Terrace Farmington, Mo. 


BABY DEER PRE-SCHOOL 
SHOES SHOES 
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This year the Christmas candles still brightly 

bern, but their light falls short in a darkened 

world, Conquered nations, cloaked in blackness, 

mately await their light to shine again. For the 

tme meaning of Christmas is possible only where 

ten are free. 

la the warmth of thirty million American homes . . . in the 
untry, in towns and in great cities . . . there in the hearts 
of America the spirit of Christmas lives on. With American 
boys in uniform in the far corners of the earth, Christmas 
a shining symbol of their fight. 








Christmas, U. S. A., 1943, is one more Christmas 
nearer that day when peace and freedom and the 
dignity of man return to this world, and all men 
walk together in good will. 


The illustrations above and this Christmas 
message are appearing with the Red Ball trade-mark 
and the name BALL-BAND in a long list of Decembe- 
magazines. They are our way of expressing our belief in 
what our boys are fighting for and what we all are hoping 
for. 


BALL-BAND FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER—LEATHER—CANVAS—WOOLEN 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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2, AD Greetings 


FROM 


Oomphies 


... AMERICA’S SMARTEST 
\ AND MOST POPULAR 





INDOOR CASUALS 











These days—when it's a long time between 
shoe stamps—the leather that delivers both 
good looks and plenty of comfortable mile- 
age is a good bet for you. 

And that’s where Cretan Calf shines. 
There’s a rich lustre to this smooth but un- 
.glazed vegetable tannage that takes the eye 
of the leather-wise man or woman. And 
there’s a supple softness that promises 
healthful comfort and helps close the sale 
at the fitting stool. 

But the thing that brings them back for 
the second pair is the discovery that the 
softness lasts, even after months of strenu- 
ous wear in fair weather and foul. 


These are some of the properties that 
have made the Gallun vegetable tannages 
favorites with custom shoemakers for man 
years. Why not put them to work for you 
Check the Gallun numbers in the catalogs 
of leading manufacturers. 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


CME RIA OA ihe AION ONT IR 


Cretan Calf smooth but not glazed * Eskimo Calf water-resistant 




















OUR JOB TODAY 


Prompt service to Shoe Manufac- 


turers in rebuilding inactive lasts where such 








procedure will conserve critical materials. 





C 

The maintenance of our rigid stand- 
- ards in producing the best fitting lasts in the FA 
history of the industry. Fou 





To provide our customers complete 


service on new models without regard to the 


length of time before they can or will be % 
AN 2 
adopted for post-war needs. 





UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE 
FOR MEN 
RETAILING AT 


*T00 
Jn 7 


- 
AM Mactan OF VIRGINIA 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FIRST GENTLEMEN 


FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION and 


Fourth President of the United States 


os: ad 





Independence Hall 
Birthplace of the Constitution 


Whine engaged with problems of the present, our founding fathers | 


built ever for the future, and a sound, strong nation. | 


Victory will bring America the greatest period of prosperity she has 
ever seen. Forward thinking merchants are planning for it today, | 
an expansion that is inevitable, and one in which they will have an { 
important place. Thousands of them will make American Gentleman 
Shoes a part of this future. Many are selling them today. Many more 
will sell them when Victory permits us to use our full facilities for 
civilian shoes. Meanwhile, sustained National Advertising will keep | 
this great name before American men, awaiting the day when you 

will be able to sell them all the shoes they would like to have. Till 


that day, we say, REMEMBER AMERICAN GENTLEMAN SHOES. | 


MENS DIVISION © Craddock-Terry Shoe Corporation, Lynchburg, Virginia 








! Havorite of the HF Mat ‘Arch Shes 
| SO 0 who hitld VOLUME y for YO 


Miracte Arch Shoes effectively span a former gap in the Arch Type Field. Priced 
retail profitably at $5.00, a few styles at $5.50, they fit into a price groove that suit 
the budget of the average woman. 


In Miracle Arch Shoes are provided exactly the types that women in these busy time 
demand; smart sturdy walking shoes, light airy streamlined models and a complet 
range of the more conservative types. They are a sound line of sewn shoes, the very 
best way to make Arch Type Shoes. 


mane WO STAR AT Though our manufacturing facilities have been curtailed for civilian needs due to ow 

$00 war effort, we will deliver to our present customers their Spring orders as promptly# 

5 possible. When victory brings ample materials and hundreds of our skilled employee 

A FEW STYLES AT $5.50 return from the Armed Forces, we hope to be able to supply the needs of those mer 
chants who have been so anxiously awaiting Miracle Arch Shoes. 


Our national advertising for Spring will keep the shoe buying public perfectly familiar 
with Miracle Arch Shoes. 


WOMENS DIVISION.  cravvock-rerry snot corr, LYNCHBURG, VA 
ALSO MAKERS OF Slenderline AND charmtone sHoEs 
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With Colors Flying 


This year just passing off the scene 
was a strictly martial year. A year of 
success for the allied arms. A year 
when Respro efforts were engaged 
principally in war production. And it 
was a year when material shortages 
and wartime demands made it impos- 
sible for us to serve you as we wished. 


But . . . the Christmas spirit still is 
strong and sounds a hopeful note for 
many Christmases to come . . . and 
Respro 


Hopes to Serve You in 
Many Prosperous Years Ahead 


RESPRO INC. 
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RHODE ISLAND 












Nobody has to tell you that women are tough 
customers these days. They demand extra 
mileage and good looks from every precious 
pair of shoes. They expect extra information 
and extra service from YOU. 


So why not make your selling job easier by 
stocking shoes with Du Pont “Pyraheel” 
plastic heel covering? ““Pyraheel” gives extra 
service because it resists scuffs, scars, 


ratches, stains. ““Pyraheel”’ takes little ti 
RESISTS scratc stains yranee akes ie time 


scureine and less effort to care for. “Pyraheel” comes 


in every color permitted under rationing. 
Tell a woman those facts—and she’s sold! 


Start now to let “Pyraheel” do your selling RESISTS 

for you. You can identify “Pyraheel” by the STAINING 
clear, rock-like ring when tapped with a metal 

shoe horn. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

(Inc.), Plastics Dept., Arlington, N. J. 


RESISTS 


FADING ©*" 


“PYRAHEEL 


plastic heel covering 


isTRY 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEM 
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Ges time to start planning 
NOW for your post-war business. If your 
customers know they can depend on you 
for QUALITY and STYLE today—you can 
count on their purchases in the future. 


Myers Footwear creates goodwill for you. 
In spite of priorities and rationing, we offer 
a line of feminine footwear that’s the 
answer to your customers’ wartime ward- 
robe problem. 





Your business is only as good as the mer- 
chandise you handle. And you build sales 
with satisfied customers. 7 





D. MYERS & SONS, Ine. 


Sherwood and Curtain Avenues 
Baltimore -18. Md. 
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the Goodyear products on your show, 


GOODFYEAR, 


Ws fall halt-hows of fan—to ma 


— 
~wY 


more pleasing than ever to your custome 


EVERY SATURDAY MORNING OVER 125 
NBC STATIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


S&S —(E 
5 Se, 
4 


Here's a load of laughs and entertainment for the 
_ whole family. 


‘|, Radio stars galore — music, singin’, dancin’. 


You’ll meet that well-known vaudevillian and radio 
star, Ralph Dumke, as “Captain Walt,” boss man 
of Engine House No. 1. 


Frank Novak—‘“Miracle Man of Radio”— and his 
18-piece streamlined hillbilly orchestra. Frank him- 
self plays 41 instruments — fantastic but true! 


You'll thrill to the “Song Spinners,” the sweetest 
singin’ foursome in radio— whose hit-tune record- 
ings are selling in the millions! 
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Carson Robison, too — singin’ sensation — cowboy 


ballads and humorous hi-jinks. 


And—Ed Durlacher, caller de luxe for square dance 
and such shindigs. 


Sehr ae 


“ MMB 


Plus big-name instrumentalists and guest stars. 


Yep— it all adds up to a program that’s swell, with 
plenty of sell, bringing business to you — remindi ; 
your customers of the Goodyear heels and soles a 
your shoes before they go out for the big Saturday 
buying for the whole family. 4 


Goodyear brings you this highly localized sug 0 
right in your market—a new department in big-tim® 
radio of night-time calibre—every Saturday morning. 


In addition to HOOK °N LADDER FOLLIES, 
also brings you the popular SALUTE TO YOUTH rad 
program every Tuesday evening over NBC netwi 


| ¢ Look for HOOK ’N LADDER FOLLIES in the radio log of your local newspaper. Presented every Satur 
| morning over 125 NBC stations. 11 A.M., E.W.T.—10 A.M., C.W.T.—9 A.M., M.W.T.—8 A.M., Pals 





_. BRINGS YOUR CUSTOMERS 
NEW RADIO PROGRAM! 


= 
= 
Ak, sweet melodies from the famous 


Song Spinners whes 
» © peopel 
recordings sell in the millions. 
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Het-shot shindig —squore 
dances called as only Ed 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


E MORE PEOPLE WALK ON GOODYEAR RUBBER | 
a HEELS THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND | 
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“ 
( SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SH OEMAKERS 


CLEAN MACHINES AND GOOD 
LUBRICANTS WILL RESULT IN: 


® Reduced wear and breakage 
@ More continuous production 

@ Reduced power consumption 
@ Smooth running machines 

@ More and better work 


The right lubricants, the means for pro 
perly applying them and wiping cloths for 
keeping machines clean, are fundamental 
tools for protective maintenance. 


Methods of carrying out machine mai 
tenance may vary, but the adequate equip 
ping of an individual concerned with 
machine care, whether he be operator or 
full time maintenance man, is as essential 


today as bullets or field rations are toa 


soldier. 


Oj/L IS AMMUNITION — _ USE IT WISELY — BUT USE IT! 


Lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 
critical times, conservation 
Is vital. Make oi! your 
Ammunition. 


URAC TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT You HAVE 
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For almost half-a-century the name Roberts, 


Johnson & Rand has been familiar to 


America as a completely trustworthy guide 


to shoe value in heaping measure. 


There’s 45 years of “know-how” in every 

pair...45 years of fine shoe manufac- 
ture that helps endow each pair we 

make...even in war time...with a 
degree of quality-beyond-the-price 
which only such life-long experi- 


ence can impart. 


Intrinsic value plus consistent 
; national advertising have made 
\ Roberts, Johnson & Rand | 
. brands good ones for retailers . 





INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO 
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DIVISION OF 
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"THERE’S A RIGHT WAY 
~~ TODO EACH JOB 


Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 


Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AT THE THRESHOLD OF A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


with 


Stl bonericaas Wtoot Popular fine 





GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY. mount Joy, Penna. 
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Kaja ...Lhe Sole That's Helping 

.. to Solue 
Production 

— Problema! 


Maintaining pairage is often- 
times a difficult job, today. 
Yet, many manufacturers are 
maintaining production quo- 
tas ...and Rajah is the Sole 
that is helping to do it! Its 
smart, trim appearance is in 
perfect accord with shoes of 
the finest finish . . . and its 
wearability will out-distance 
even the longest-wearing 
leather. You’ll find, too, that 
the famous Rajah Sole is com- 
fortable, flexible and mois- 
ture-proof. Here are real plus 
values that are being used 
regularly by many of the 
country’s leading shoe manu- 
facturers! 


Giah Aveser soLes 


REG.AF U.S. PAT. OFF, 


ALFRED HALE RUBBER CoO., NortH Quincy, MAss 
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New Castle Divisione Mlied Kid Gompany 


100 Gold Street. New York City 
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Children and mothers like the look and feel 
of NUROCCO GOAT. This strong leather is water-repellent 


sand scuff-resistant, taking hard wea es stride. It i 
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HITE NUROCCO OXFORD 
» WATERBURY & SON CO 


moulds easily to the foot, giving a maximum of comfort 


to energetic feet. 


SI ERLING DIVISION 


519 W. HUNTINGDON ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AS ADVERTISED IN % Reaching over three and a half 


The New York Times ie a 


town in America. 
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IN SC OnE 





Improved Sportster Scout shoes are made as though they were — 
meant for one customer. She may be thirteen . . . or sixty-six . .. but she's 
alive with youth and eager for action. She wants classic styling, 
she demands mile-wise stamina, she likes easy-come-easy-go 

flexibility and comfort. In Improved Sportster Scout shoes 
by Sandier of Boston. she finds a greater measure 

of walking pleasure. That is why America’s oldest name 

in scout shoes is also America’s favorite. 
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Designed and worn pa for US. Newy 
by Alice Marble t Waves 


a 
“MINUTE WOMAN” \ spenreras 
HAND-SEWN 


Sold at better stores throughout the country, A. SANDLER C@., Established 1889, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BUT,- IT MEANS A WHOLE LOT MORE THAN THAT O 


A CHECK 











Every man has a name — but, before you'll fork over your 
merchandise or-cash in exchange for a check signed by 

"John Doe", his signature has to mean a whole lot more 

to you than just a guy's name. Just any name doesn't 

inspire your trust and confidence — nor does just any lebars betel 
name assure customer acceptance. of a product. Only through 
years of consistent advertising, like Jarman's long, unbroken 
chain of unusual campaigns in America's top magazines, can 

a good product become known and its brand name trusted. 

As a Jarman dealer, you have a very real asset in the selling 
power of the brand name on the shoes you sell. Tie in 

with Jarman's ads in Life and Saturday Evening Post to build 


profits, good-will, rapid turnover for today -— and tomorrow. 


HOLE LOT w TO RETAIL AT 
ORE THAN JusT 4 NAME | $585 to $§85 
NAME ON THE SHOES you SELL MOST STYLES 
VOM 
JARMAN SHOE COMPANY SHOES FOR MEN 


A Division of General Shoe Corporation 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE aed 
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The Manor 
A Drew Stetson Tie 


Ne. 6917 — Black Satin Mat 
Kid. Extended Arch Rest In- 
sole. Extra Eyelet for Fine 
Fitting. 152 Last, 14/8 
Leather Heel. 


INSOLE 
LAST NO./$2 





152 Last, 14/8 Heel 
— Scientifically grad- 
ed especially for feet 
with: 





Normal to 
heavy arches. 


Average or 
short toes, 
medium toe 
character 
with provi- 
sion for 
more than 
average 
pronation. 


sii Drew's “Sculptured-to-the-Foot” Fitting 


tion of one 
full size. 
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Drew Shoes fit snugly, do not wrinkle, bind, gap or hamper the freedom of 


muscle action or blood circulation. 
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Drew's short fitting backparts are specially graded to fit the scientific varia- 
tions of all widths and sizes. Shorter backpart measurement with cupped 


heel seat construction follows the natural contour of the foot and helps to 


SE TY 


keep the heel in a normal, upright, balanced position. 


Drew's "Sculptured-to-the-Foot" fitting features make it unnecessary to pull 
an upper out of shape to fit those “hard-to-fit" feet. Couple your foot fitting 
experience with the fine fitting qualities of Drew shoes made over Drew's 
Seven Basic Lasts. 


Over-average tread. 





Arch Rest and Foot Friend Shoes to retail at $7.95 and $8.95. 
Dr. Hiss Shoes to retail at $8.95 and $10.95. 


Dacwr tach Rett blocs 


Women’s Fine Welts For Over 50 Years Mm HISS 
THE IRVING DREW CORPORATION, LANCASTER, OHIO Oeunrs 
New York, 746 Marbridge Bidg. — 
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“CUSTOMER power is now a source 


‘of store manpower and woman- 


power. Believe it or not, one of the 


"big stores in New York City ran a 
“half-page advertisement directed to 


the “Customers who have bought in 
our stores for years, and perhaps 
may know more about our mer- 


chandise that we do. Wouldn’t you 


‘like to come and work with us— 


full time, half time or during hours 
convenient to you?” 

This store was able to tap a 
fine resource of salesmanship, that 
couldn’t have been contacted by 
want ads, employment agencies or 
labor solicitation in the open mar- 
ket. Naturally, they had to organize 
and expand the schooling system 
for the quick training of these 
men, women and boys (principally 


NEVER MIND BUYING—— 
HOWZABOUT ss 
2 WORKING HERE 





women), but within a week the new 
help was doing wonders in courtesy 
contact with other customers; be- 
cause they knew the product 
through their own experience of use 
and satisfaction. 

It certainly is a sorry day in re- 
tailing when the shoe buyer plans 
aselling campaign and finds that on 
the day of the sale (with his expen- 
diture and advertising, display and 
centering the merchandise in the 
department for easy accessibility) 
tix of the clerks don’t show up, and 
at the lunch period four of them 
lake the afternoon off to go to the 
Movies. And he is left with the de- 
partment filled with customers and 
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no way to serve them. He certainly 
is on the spot and he’s got to grin 
and bear it; smile and accept their 
alibis and just hope to high heaven 
that they won’t walk out on him in 
a body. For this sure is a strange 
day—when there are not only 
shortages in merchandise but short- 
ages of selling persons and an 
acute shortage of skill and courtesy 
and good manners. 


4 


ee po BD 


So, if you are ever in a similar 
dilemma, take a tip from the store 
that advertised to its customers and 
who tapped a new and very willing 
field of salesmanship — their cus- 
tomers. 





IN this super and pseudo optimistic 
world, it is a good thing, now and 
then, to be exposed to the stark 
realism of such men as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. At the meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, attended by a number 
of shoe advertising men, represent- 
ing shoe concerns doing national 
advertising, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
said: 

“The dangerous dream of a quick 
end to this war grows more serious 
every day. It is particularly press- 
ing right now. On every hand we 
see a surge of activity to prepare 
for postwar, sometimes at the ex- 
pense of the vital job at hand. There 
is a good chance that letting down 
now can needlessly prolong the war 
for weeks and months. 


“No one in Washington can give 
me any concrete evidence that Ger- 
many is tottering on the brink of 
capitulation—and I have sought out 
practically everyone who would 
have any reason to know. 

“I am convinced, by the way, 
that the Nazis have a proprietary 
interest in this wave of optimism. 
The early signs of German collapse 
came from stories printed in Nazi- 
controlled newspapers, then from 
travelers out of Nazi Germany who 
reported their observations to neu- 
tral newspapers, chiefly those with 
pro-Nazi tendencies. Finally, Hitler 
himself managed to convey the im- 
pression in his most recent speech 
that life in Germany is hell. I can- 
not think that he and Mr. Goebbels 
would be so tender about keeping 





us posted of a coming crisis unless 
there is a rabbit in the hat some- 
where.” 


WAR and Peace—Two noted Bos- 
ton authorities on world affairs, 
James H. Powers, Foreign Editor 
of the Boston Globe, and Professor 
J. Anton de Haas of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will be the guest speakers 
at the 314th dinner-meeting of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club, which 
will be held December 22 at the 
Hotel Vendome in Boston. Mr. 
Powers will discuss “What’s Ahead 
in the Pacific?” and Professor de 
Haas will answer the all-important 
post-war question, “Is a Just Peace 
Possible?” Mr. Francis C. Dono- 
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van, prominent Boston leather mer- 
chant and president of the club, 
which is the leading social organi- 
zation in the shoe and leather trade, 
will serve as toastmaster and pre- 
side at this meeting. 


* * * 


C ONTACT, contact, contact—that’s 
the important thing today, even for 
government to have personal con- 
tact with customers; and no division 
has done a better job than the Shoe 
Division of OPA, with 45 states to 
its credit. Harold Quimby, who is 
the trade contactor for the Shoe Di- 
vision of OPA, travels with his chief 
on most of these trips. They were 
in Denver when a local newspaper 
man came to the hotel to interview 
them. He asked for the Chief’s full 
name and it was given—W. W. 
Stephenson. Then he said: “And 
now, the first six inches of your 
title.” Well, it isn’t quite that. bad 
in his case, because he is officially 





fo SAVE TIME— LET'S ELIMINATE TITLES 








Chief of the Shoe Rationing Branch 
of the National Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

Some of the titles, however, are 
like the seventh son of a seventh 
son of a seventh son—namely, “A 
member of a Unit in a Section of a 
Branch in a Division of an Office 
in a Board.” Fill in the spots. 

We are not pointing with deri- 
sion to the multiplicity of the or- 
ganizations, their works and pur- 
pose, but just indicating that the 
alphabetical bureaus pyramid them- 
selves, ad infinitum. 


* * * 


NOW cooperative ownership. 
Thomas C. Bolderick has sold all in- 
terests in the “Bolderick’s Fine 
Shoes” retail shoe store of San 
Diego, Calif., to a group headed by 
Otto C. Vaught. Also included in 
the list of new owners are Ross Bur- 
riston, Lee Johnson, Carl Winne- 
guth, Andy Smith and Lester Stew- 
art. Burriston, Johnson and Winne- 
guth are local traveling men, while 
Smith was formerly buyer at 
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TOMORROW'S SPEED 


NOTHIN’ Doin’ — |'M 
OLD FASHIONED — A 
SAFE AND SANE 
4 600 MILES PER 
2 ‘ 
“a HouR FoR ME 










—A recent airplane test of power- 
diving attained a speed of ap- 
proximately 720 miles an hour. 


—If this speed could be accom- 
plished in cruising or horizontal 
flying, the flying time between 
the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would be about five hours. 


—And allowing for five hours’ dif- 
ference between Eastern stand- 
ard and British time, this means 
that a passenger who left London 
at noon would still find it noon 
when he arrived in New York. 


—With the combustion engine still 
in process of making more speed 
and still more speed, it might be 
that some day an intrepid shoe 
man, accustomed to air travel, 
could ask "What time was it to- 
morrow when we left London yes- 
terday? .. ." 


—Or he might wire a business 
friend: "I'm leaving this noon on 
the 12 o'clock plane and will meet 
you yesterday in Shanghai." 


President 





Kahn’s; Stewart was connected with 
Marston’s Department Store (San 
Diego) as assistant buyer to Vaught, 
for 21 years. All buying will be 
done by Vaught and Smith. General 
manager will be Otto Vaught, with 
Lester Smith as his assistant. 

In speaking of the change, Vaught 
said: “We do not plan to make a 
great change in the policy of the 
business other than a few things 
like departmentizing the store. In 
this way we will have five definite 
departments and, of course, will set 
up our buying plan also merchan- 
dising plan for each department. We 
do plan to grade the store up some 
and have already placed orders for 
two very fine lines of shoes. 

“We know that we have a very 
fine organization and all men who 
are connected with us are shoe men. 








However, there will be just two of 
us who are active in running the 
business, Mr. Smith and myself. 
Mr. Stewart will be salesman on the 
floor, same as he was for all those 
years at The Marston Company.” 


* a = 


IT was the custom of Will Knight, 
founder and president of the Knight 
Shoe Company, Oregon’s Oldest 
Shoe Store, to send to quite a num. 
ber of his friends, a box of holly 
for the Christmas season. This 
year the holly will be missed. More 
so the gallant spirit of one of 
America’s greatest shoe men—Will 
Knight. He loved and was loved 
by all mankind, for his was an 
abiding spirit of good-wili to ay 
men. 

We cannot let the feeling of 
friendly remembrance go without 
also printing two letters, one from 


the Dean of the Retail Shoe Trade, 





the other from the Dean of Shoe 
Travelers— both in their prime 
eighties, enjoyed long friendship 
with Will Knight, and both octo- 
genarians write a firm, clear hand, 
as follows: 


* * * 


JOHN SLATER writes: “Will 
Knight was very close to me. His 
passing is a great loss. He had a 
most unique character and deserves 
all the commendation that can be 
said or written about him. He, of 
all men, will surely be missed.” 


* * . 


W. M. OAKMAN writes: “W. A. 
Knight was a very firm friend of 
mine and a man of wonderful char- 
acter. No man in the shoe business 
knew so many men in the trade as 
he; and one who had a heart bigger 
than his whole body. He will be 
greatly missed by all who knew 
him. I am pleased to report that I 
am enjoying good health—eating 
well and sleeping well . . . pretty 
good for a fellow who is in his 
83rd year, and one who traveled 54 
years without a break.” 
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ALBERT E. KLINKICHT of The 
Miller Shoe Company in Cincin- 
pati, writes: 

“As of today, I frankly state that 
almost every merchant in the coun- 
try is doing business with about a 
25 per cent lower shoe inventory 
than he had a year ago! If your 


AA 





inventory is represented by AAAA 
and AAA widths in long and short 
sizes and poorly fitting shoes, you 
would be far better off hanging out 
the ‘For Sale’ sign and closing for 
the duration. 

“By concentrating on as few 
styles as possible in your basic 
shoes, you're not only aiding the 
war effort by being able to supply 
more people with foot comfort 
shoes because of the better size 
range, but you'll also aid yourself 
to cleaner methods of shoe mer- 
chandising. When the war is over 
you will not have the AAAA and 
AAA extreme widths which were 
represented in the first World War 
high-shoe era; 65 per cent of the 
high shoes which dealers said were 
unsalable then were so, not because 
they were high shoes, but rather 
because the sizes left on the dealers’ 
shelves would no longer fit the feet 
of those women who were com- 
pelled through vocational necessity 
to buy wider width shoes to work. 
Hence their feet were wider when 
they sought dress shoes.” 


HERE’S a bit of doggerel that pan- 
els the picture of a remarkably 
smart-looking pair of wooden soled 
shoes in “suedes of brilliant hue, 
piped contrasting colour” and made 
by C. & J. Clark, Ltd., Somerset, 
England: 
“Hey diddle diddle, they’re hinged 
in the middle, 

No wonder they’re comfy to wear. 
They’re gay, warm and strong 

and they'll last twice as long, 


Tf the ‘treads’ are kept well in re- 


pair.” 
The moral of our story you very 
quickly see; when it comes to wood- 


en sole shoes, let’s have a little lib- 
erty! For if wooden sole shoes are 
to be built with standard uppers, to 
simulate and serve the purpose of 
regular street shoes, as they are now 
doing in England, some little con- 
cession has got to be made for eye 
appeal. Therefore, to lift the ban 
on color is to make salable wooden 
soles. 


* * a 


ELIZABETH AMBROSE, one of 
that small group of women who 
pioneered in shoe styling is now 
fashion editor for the Woman's 
Home Companion. Her friends in 
the trade should read the splendid 
article that appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue of that publication: “Your 
Fashion Editor Goes to Mexico.” 
Miss Ambrose studied the fashion 
field in Mexico and put the spot- 
light of American technique of 
fashion promotion into the glorious 
photographs in full color by Anton 
Bruehl. She solicited the coopera- 
tion of famous Mexican actresses 
and beautiful women and posed 
the pictures in historic Mexican 
settings. Here’s the last prophetic 
paragraph of her story: 

“The next few years should see 
more designers translating Mexi- 
can themes into fashions for Amer- 
ica, more travel back and forth. 
It’s a process that has its value in 
building understanding between 
two countries.” 





GOOD manners in 1944! The 
ruthless, callous attitudes of “take 
it or leave it” should give way to 
a spirit of doing the best we can 
under the circumstances. A good 
resolution for the new year is Good 
Manners. That friendly contact of 
man with man, or clerk with cus- 
tomer, merits a smile all the time. 
* * x 


WE Don'T NEED SO 
) ) MUCH MEAT — BUT 





we DO NCED 
SHOES 
La) —. 





CLINTON CAMPBELL of the Vis- 
col Company in Stamford, Conn., 
read the item, “More Kid for 
Civilian Shoes,” and came back 
with the answer: “That’s another 
Wrong-way Corrigan. Being the 
father of four, my big problem is 
More Civilian Shoes for Kid.” 


* * . 


EARLE T. BUMPOUS, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation has become 
a proud grandfather. A nine and 
a half pound boy was born in Sel- 
ma, Ala., to Lieut. and Mrs. Earle 
T. Bumpous, Jr. and forthwith was 
named Earle Thomas Bumpous III. 
The baby’s father, following in the 
elder Bumpous’ footsteps, is an 
Army aviator and is chief instruc- 
tor in instrument flying at Craig 
Field, Selma, Ala. Mr. Bumpous, 


Sr. was an aviator in World War I. 
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"Well, anyway, all this rationing business hasn't affected our mileage.” 
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Post-War Planning Program 
Under Way in New England 


Seated (left to right) —7 
Rudolph King, Leviseur & 
Co.; William F. Hickey, ~ 
John R. Evans & Co., Ine; 
Chairman J. Edson An ~ 
drews, Gale Shoe Manujac ~ 
turing Co. Standing (left 
to right)—Charles H. Jones, 
Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co.; Elliot Stick 
ney, Holmes, Stickney & 
Walker, Inc.; Robert €. 
Erb, J. F. McElwain Co; 
William A. Hodges, Edwin 
Clapp & Son; and Secretary 
Maxwell Field. 


Special Committee of New England Shoe and Leather 
Association Discusses Conversion Problems and Possi- 
bility of Expansion When Government Regulations 
Are Abolished or Relaxed After European War Ends 


PROBLEMS which will be faced by the shoe industry 
when the German phase of the war has ended were 
discussed recently at an important meeting of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association’s Post-War 
Planning Committee, following which it was announced 
that the efforts of the committee will be directed toward 
maintaining New England’s competitive position in the 
industry. The committee, it was pointed out, also is 
exploring the possibility of expanding production to a 
peak 40 per cent higher than that of 1940 after the 
removal of government regulations. The proper timing 
of the latter is considered essential to the success of the 
former. The effect of international competition also 
will be studied. 

In discussing the meeting, Chairman J. Edson An- 
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drews, association director and treasurer of the Gale 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., said: 

“The Post-War Planning activities of our association 
will be divided into two equally important phases. 

“First, a planned program for assisting association 
members in their own company post-war planning will 
be developed with the major objective of assuring New 
England’s continued leadership in the shoe and leather 
trade. 

“Secondly, a constructive and practical program for 
elimination of the several government regulations in 
the post-war period, such as the War Production Board’s 
Shoe Conservation Order M-217 and the Office of Price 


Administration’s Shoe Rationing Order and maximum 
[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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BEST NEW YEAR WISH 


May 1944 bring Victory and 
Peace to the men and women 
of the United Nations engaged 
in the battle for freedom. 
Four-year-old Claude L'Heur- 
eux, of Lorretiville, Quebec, 
sets the Victory symbol with 
the family shoes, which it's 
his job to keep cleaned and 
polished. Story appears on 
page 100. 
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What About NEXT Year? 


“You Don’t Like The 
Truth, Do You, Dearie?” 
the Fortune Teller Said. 


Jor DOAKES, owner of Doakes Bootery, the best 
shoe store in town, went to see a fortune teller. 

“I want to know,” said Joe, “what is going to happen 
to me in 1944?” 

The fortune teller yawned, patting her upper lip with 
a fat forefinger. “Pardon me,” she said, scarcely look- 
ing at Joe. “The offering will be ten dollars.” 

Joe tossed a ten-dollar bill down beside the glass ball 
on the table. 

The fortune teller, who was an immense woman with 
dreary eyes, stowed the bill deep in folds of her purple 
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By MARSH LANTERMAN 


gown. “You're a shoe man, aren’t you, dearie,” she 
said sympathetically. 

“Yes. How'd you know?” 

The big woman nearly smiled. “It’s the way you 
look,” she replied. “Hair on end. Eyes wild. Fists 
clenched. Tie untied. And an old sock sticking out of 
your suit-case. I don’t have to be a fortune teller to 
spot an old shoe dog!” 
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? Joe looked at the sock. “I was in a hurry,” he apolo- 
l ‘ “Yeh, I know all about it,” she said in a sad voice. 
“The Convention. Chicago. Mad house. How much did 
the trip cost you? Including the gin rummy?” 
“About two hundred dollars,” said Joe. “But it was 
vell—” 
» “Sure it was!” She cut him short. “And now you've 
me to find out from an old woman—for ten dollars— 
What About 1944!” 

*“That’s right,” said Joe eagerly. “What about next 
? Am I going to get any shoes? What about sole 
ther? What about rationing?” 

The fortune teller glanced around the darkened room 
piciously. “You're the seventh shoe man’s been here 
fonight,” she announced. “They were all just home from 
p convention and every man jack of °em wanted to 
now those same things!” She held up a pudgy finger. 
“ii I get any more of you I’m going to have to put you 
ys on a quota!” 

Joe leaped to his feet, trembling. “Stop!” he yelled. 
Don’t use that word ‘quota’ again! It’s driving me nuts! 
Always ‘quota’! And ‘quota’! And more ‘quotas.’ It’s 
a system of beheading a man without getting the rug 
pody! It’s a —” 

» “Quiet,” admonished the fortune teller with a face 
) almost as flushed as Joe’s. “Relax! Sit down! How was 
© 1 to know you didn’t like that word? What do you 
think I am? A mind reader?” 

» “O. K.” Joe grumbled, dropping weakly to his chair. 
& *O. K. But what about 1944? Let’s get down to busi- 
ness!” 

The old lady adjusted the oriental covering under the 
glass ball and gave Joe a keen glance. “You just hold 
yourself, dearie,” she advised. “Or else you'll be up 
@gainst the ceiling, spinning, when I’m giving you the 
answers. 

She passed a cupped hand over the crystal, casting 
shadow across its surface. Joe leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. 

°¢g © “In 1944,” the voice of the fortune teller now had 
14 “become strange and vibrant, and Joe felt a tiny tingle 
» 7am tun up his spine. “In 1944,” the voice continued, “YOU 


ARE GOING TO SELL SHOES!” 
Joe banged his fist on the table. 


“I’m not putting out $10 cash for stuff like—” 

“Oh, yes, you are!” the big woman resumed her 
ordinary tone of voice heatedly. “You want to know 
about 1944 and I’m going to tell you! And they aren’t 
going to be synthetic answers either! Every year about 
this time you fellows all start hollering and crying that 
iy you the world is coming to an end! One year it’s too many 


>,” she 







Fists shoes. Another year it’s too many expenses! Another 
out of time it’s where are the customers! Then it’s-a playshoe 
lier to worry! Or a white year! I swear I’ve come to know 

‘More about the shoe business than any other line of 
cordet ME December 15, 1943 











trade because you fellows shout the loudest and the 
oftenest!” 

She leaned forward with her elbows on the table. Her 
forearms loomed large and white in the softened light. 
“Your mouth is open, dearie,” she said. “Tighten up 
your lower jaw.” 

Joe’s hand snapped up to his chin and he muttered 
something unintelligible but the fortune teller silenced 
him with a gesture. 

“The people of this country,” she went on, “are going 
to wear shoes in 1944, the same as they have worn them 
every other year. And the shoe men who have been 
selling these shoes are going to sell shoes in 1944 just 
the same as they have sold them in the years gone up. 
And the men who do the smartest job of selling these 
shoes are going to make more money for the govern- 
ment than those fellows who do the worst job! And in 
between those two extremes are fellows just like you, 
who will do the great bulk of the shoe business in a 
rather sloppy manner and make a medium-sized profit. 
And then after next year’s convention you'll all troop 
into my little room again and cry, “What about 1945?’ ” 

Joe Doakes twisted in his seat. 

But the fortune teller was passing her hand over the 
glass ball again and paying him scant attention. 

“But here’s a picture as clear as a mirror,” she con- 
tinued as though talking to herself. “Women in over- 
alls. Women in uniform. Women walking. Women in 
factories. Women in assembly lines. Women in gar- 
dens. Women in fields. Women working.” 

She turned her gaze on Joe and leveled a finger at 
him. [TURN TO PAGE 94, PLEASE] 





‘43 Looked Pretty Unpromising, 
But You Sold Shoes and Made 
Money, Didn't You? Well, You'll 
Still Be Selling ‘Em in "44, Spite of 
Rationing, War and the Hide Mar- 
ket—or So the Fortune Teller Says. 
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SPRING 
Color Study 


Black and Brown Shoes Can Add the 
Finishing Touch to the Many New 
Colors Available in Ready-to-Wear for 
Spring. Here's How the Blending Works. 


THE color story is easy to understand this season if 
you can accept the fact that there are colors in a wider 
choice than usual for clothes when you are forced to 
confine your major business to shoes in black and 
browns. It’s better to diversify than it is to concentrate, 
because valuable dyes and chemicals can be stretched 
further if they avoid “runs” on any one particular color 
or family of colors. 

BLACK SHOES are the obvious choice with costumes 
in these colors: 

January “under-coat” hues—ice pastels, new fire 
tones, milky precious stone colors, bright jewel shades, 
neutral tones. 

Allied Colors—two-tone and three-tone or contrasts, 
of light and bright, or dark and light, or neutral and 
bright. More coats are in colors other than black or 
brown this season, and colors that form a friendly alli- 
ance with them are many and varied. 

Black coat costumes—Winter outfits with the familiar 
black cloth or black fur coat or jacket, also new Spring 
outfits with black topper, overcoat, Chesterfield or dress- 
maker costume coat. 

BLACK SHOES are fashion news with: 

Costumes in Browns—the new chocolate milk and 
chocolate soda tones as well as fur browns, dark browns 
and spice browns. 

Costumes in Neutrals—Winter white, wheat, oatmeal 
and beige, also greys, light to dark. And with White. 
All of these balanced with equal amount of black in the 
costume—-spirited, newer, than the black with “touches” 
of light. 

Costumes in Navy—new suits, ensembles and Janu- 
ary outfits topped with Winter coats over navy dresses. 
Black patent shoes with matching handbags, or black 
calfskin with gloves in spanking white or natural pig, 
in WAVES fashion. 

BROWN SHOES (Army Russet for almost every- 
thing; Town Brown for special costumes) are the obvi- 
ous choice with costumes in these colors: 

Active Neutrals—hbeige, natural, oatmeal and cocoa. 
In plain weave woolens such as gabardine, also in mix- 
tures and monotone tweeds. In woolen or rayon dresses 
to wear under the Winter coat in brown fur. 
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Tweeds, Mixtures—with pastels or brighter colors 7 
combined with beige and brown tones. Checks, plaids 
and typical novelty weaves in suits with toppers or over- 
coats, to match or contrast. 

Browns, Light to Middle Dark—in costumes combin- 
ing these tones with other brown tones or with pastels or 
bright contrasts. Seen in dresses with contrast tops, in 
suits with contrast coats or toppers, in sports clothes and ~ 
formal town ensembles. 

BROWN SHOES are fashion news with: 

Navy Blue—it’s nothing new to the shoe retailer whe 
has been selling British tans and turftan calf, to wear 
with navy blue for at least six Spring seasons, but it 
sounds like something new to ready-to-wear people and 
to customers too. Town Brown is especially recom- 
mended with navy. Army Russet looks wonderful with 
navy as it does with all the lighter blues. 

Precious stone shades—moonstone and_ turquoise, 
amethyst, jade, garnet, emerald. Also brilliant jewel 
tones and sultry fire tones. 

Passive Neutrals—pearl grey, dove, pigeon and slate 
tones in suits and dresses and casual coats such as 
Chesterfields and toppers. 

1944 Colors—Tangerine, Nile Green, San Diego Pink, 
Apricot, Pumpkin, Cherry, Seafoam, Lilac, Rosewood, 
Fruitwood, Citron, Lime, Olive Green and Magenta. 
Prominent in millinery, blouses, sweaters and repre 
sented in the new coat lines. 
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THREE VITAL QUESTIONS TO FACE} SI 


MILESTONES OF SHOE OUTPUT 


Chart shows trend in total shoe production and pairs per capita from 1880 to the present time. 


A YEAR ago the article in this annual series of analyses 
of shoe production and consumption stated that 1943 
would confront the shoe industry with a crucial test. It 
would be a test arising out of the gap between demand 
and potential shoe output, the first stimulated and the 
second restricted by the economics of war. That pre- 
diction has been confirmed and the past twelve months 
mark the most eventful year experienced by the modern 
shoe industry of the United States. But 1943 may be 
outdone in the year ahead because all the problems 
generated by the war continue to dominate the shoe 
outlook. The stresses and strains of production and dis- 
tribution which apparently came to a head in the long 
months of 1943 may be eclipsed by what is still in 
prospect. 

Three broad questions may absorb the industry’s 
attention in future months: 

WHAT will be the scope of military demand for 
shoes and for leather? 

WHAT will happen to the gap between potential de- 
mand and supply? Rationing may control effective 
demand, it may regulate and check consumer purchas- 
ing, but it cannot subdue the tide of underlying demand 
nor can it create greater production than raw material 
supplies and manpower permit. 

WHAT will the end of the war, or at least the end of 
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hostilities in Europe, bring? This, of course, is the most 
enigmatic question upon the face of the future. It raises 
conjectures not only upon the consequences of peace for 
supplies, for relaxed controls, for consumer needs, but 
the broader post-war problems of colors, styles, mate 
rials, production and selling possibilities. 

None of the foregoing questions can be answered oF 
even discussed with any assurance. There are too many 
possible contingencies, too many unforeseeable factors 
than can upset the scale of calculation. Nevertheless, a 
number of facts are available which can be given fairly 
accurate appraisal. These deserve attention because they 
throw a modest amount of light on the questions which 
will loom so large in the future. It would seem wise 
first, however, to ‘take soundings and chart the shoe 
industry’s present position in terms of 1943 develop 
ments. 

In 1943—The total production of all footwear in 1943 
declined again, although the drop was by no meais as 
great as had been anticipated. Some 45,600,000 pairs 
of military boots and. shoes were produced and 410 
million pairs of civilian shoes. Several years ago the 
latter total would have come very close to record levels, 
it would have represented prosperity output and better 
than three pairs of shoes per capita. Since such pro 
duction hardly indicates hardship or acute shortage, 
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HOE INDUSTRY IN COMING YEAR 


1. What Will Be the Scope of Military Demand? 
2. How Can the Demand and Supply Gap Be Closed? 
3. What Will the European War's End Do to Shoes? 


@ question may be asked—Why the necessity for con- 
and rationing, why the gloomy anticipation of 
reity and depleted inventories? There are two an- 
. First, what might have been ample production 
pre 1940 would be inadequate during the war with 
j colossal stimulation of employment and consumer 
mand. Second, the overall production figures are 
isleading. 
‘Early in 1943 it became apparent that military re- 
firements and curtailed raw material supplies would 
bwly and inevitably force a decline in civilian shoe 
(put. Furthermore, a nation at work with ample pur- 
sing power wanted shoes, more shoes, than ever 
fore. Consumption in 1942 had exceeded 465 million 
irs, which was equal to per capita consumption of 
‘47 pairs in comparison with 2.92 pairs in 1929. De- 
nd had accelerated and early in 1943 was in high 
ar. Style restrictions and production controls failed 
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to curb the almost universal desire in the United States 
to possess at least the essentials of a good shoe ward- 
robe. Production could not meet this unprecedented 
demand, it could not close the gap between available 
supply and consumers’ wants. Rationing therefore 
became inevitable. 

No more shoes can be rationed than are produced, as 
soon as excessive inventories disappear. The 1943 pro- 
duction total of 410 million pairs does not indicate the 
total quantity of ration-able footwear. It includes only 
323 million pairs of staple shoes for which ration cou- 
pons are necessary. The balance, is composed of non- 
rationed footwear, either shoes made of non-critical 
materials or house slippers and beach sandals. By the 
close of the year monthly output of non-rationed foot- 
wear was almost 8 million pairs and the monthly pro- 
duction of rationed shoes was down to 24 million pairs. 
To provide a shoe ration of three pairs annually it 
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would be necessary to make approximately 32 million 
pairs of rationed shoes each month. With actual pro- 
duction 25 per cent below this level the reasons for 
tentative extension by the war agencies of the current 
rationing period to six months become obvious. 

Another factor, and one which is not sufficiently 
appreciated, has determined the course of events in 
1943. Inventories have been drawn down in all branches 
of the shoe and leather industries to an extent never 
witnessed before. This drain upon stocks represented 
borrowed time; it made it possible to postpone the full 
consequences of curtailed new supplies. By September 
the inventories of shoe manufacturers and tanners were 
reduced to the bare minimums needed for continued 
operations. In many factories day to day shipments 
of inventories were awaited to avoid shutdowns. Re- 
tailers’ stocks, too, melted in 1943. At the beginning of 
the year distributors held an estimated total of 275 
million pairs of shoes; by the end of 1943 this had been 
reduced to 215 million. 

Liquidation of inventory upon the scale seen in 1943 
is a process which cannot be continued very long. The 
limits became generally visible in the ‘second half of 
the year and emphasized the seriousness of a condition 
which a large part of the industry had conceded before 
then only in the abstract. Stripped of statistical embel- 
lishment, the inventory position of the shoe and leather 
industries at the end of 1943 can be described tersely— 
rock bottom. No more can move out to consumers here- 
after than first enters the industry’s pipe line at the 


other end. 
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IROWTH AND SHOE 


Noteworthy specific trends and developments in the 
shoe industry during the past year are too numerous 
for detailed comment. Perhaps the most important was 
the demand, crystallized by rationing, for better and 
higher priced footwear. 
ume grades lagged; demand for shoes in the higher 
price brackets boomed. The obvious implications of this 
development have been widely discussed. Certain less 
obvious features offer a tremendous field for intensive 
thinking and appraisal by manufacturers and distrib. 
utors. Literally millions of consumers have moved away 
from familiar price ranges and quality standards; they 
have investigated the advantages of better shoes. Will 
these consumers revert in the future to identifying value 
largely with price or will their buying be influenced by 
new conceptions of quality ? 


Sales in the low price or vol 


MILITARY shoe requirements in 1943 increased only 
moderately from the preceding year. A total of approx. 
imately 45 million pairs of boots and shoes were made 
The number of men, and 
women, in the armed forces practically doubled in 1943 


for government account. 


but previous extensive purchases of military shoes by 
the government made it unnecessary to expand shoe 
contracts commensurately. Shoe manufacturers fulfilled 
their military obligations with an efficiency and prompt- 
ness leaving very little room for criticism. 

Finally, 
regulations applying to shoe output did not give sufb- 
cient weight to the problem of children’s footwear. Pro- 
duction of children’s 


the structure of government controls and 


shoes dropped substantially, cre- 
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sting @ more serious condition than in any other types 
of footwear. This was partly the result of inadequate 
supplies but more particularly the sequel to price ceil- 
ings and rationing. Production quotas for children’s 
shoes have been liberalized and with WPB fully aware 
of the urgent problem a relative increase in output 
should develop. It is extremely interesting to note that 
in the past two years the U. S. birthrate sharply reversed 
the declining trend of the last decade. As a result, the 
children’s shoe market has and will expand further. 

In 1944—Against the background of developments 
during the past year prospects for 1944 do not offer any 
great hope that the industry’s problems will be mate- 
rially alleviated. No conclusions can be offered, but 
some of the pertinent facts bearing on the three leading 
questions outlined at the beginning of this review may 
be briefly summarized. 

The scale of military demand during the coming year 
will obviously depend on the course of the war and the 
size of military shipment maintained by the United 
States. If the enemy in the European theater is liqui- 
dated at an early date, a substantial drop in new foot- 
wear contracts can be expected inasmuch as existing 
inventories of military shoes could be drawn upon. New 
procurement might taper off sharply with the govern- 
ment purchasing less than its current replacement needs. 
Apart from the scale of military shoe buying, the end 
of the war in Europe would also entail reduced govern- 
ment procurement of other leather products and leather. 
This would react favorably on supplies available for 
civilian industry. 
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At the beginning of 1944 it is difficult to find any 
substantial basis for believing that the gap between 
consumer demand and potential shoe supply will be 
bridged more successfully. Current statistics point to a 
continuation of the severe shortage in raw materials and 
leather which became progressively more threatening 
throughout 1943. The salient facts are these: Inven- 
tories all along the line have been sharply exhausted; 
supplies of cattlehides and calfskins from domestic 
slaughter are by no means as large as record herds 
would warrant; imports of raw material have declined 
and are not likely to show any considerable increase 
due to reduced supplies abroad and because of inter- 
national agreements. 


ON the credit side of the hypothetical ledger must be 
noted the extraordinary improvement in shipping con- 
ditions. Since the Spring of 1943 the shipping crisis 
has almost entirely disappeared. While this promises to 
facilitate the movement of essential raw materials to the 
United States, it cannot increase supplies in countries 
of origin nor can it offset the greater demands made by 
other members of the United Nations. Production of 
rationed footwear faces a critical period in the early 
months of 1944. Supplies will be at low ebb and the 
shoe manufacturers’ difficulties in obtaining bottom 
stock will be a limiting factor in production which no 
circumstances now foreseen is likely to offset. The strin- 
gency in upper leather is less acute but even here sup- 
ply is less than potential demand. Other factors which 
might be noted include manpower, which shoe manu- 
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PRODUCTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES* 
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TOTAL 


ANDO 
1880 125,479 
1890 173.863 
1899 217,965 
1900 219,235 
1904 242,110 
1909 285,017 
1914 292,666 
1919 331,225 
1921 544 35,066 ; ’ 286,771 
1922 142,039 39,442 23,939 31,712 323,876 
1923 117,940 104,215 40,136 27,018 39,569 351,114 
1924 110,333 88,236 35,694 23,323 34,871 313,231 
1925 113,261 90,180 38,691 24,587 35,760 323,500 
1926 115,166 89,917 38,577 24,014 35,638 324,423 
1927 119,492 95,395 39,650 24,542 40,300 343,608 
1928 127,362 91,120 37,136 23,834 41,867 344,351 
1929 134,181 95,013 39,927 23,750 45,538 361,402 
1930 114,963 77 A06 32,037 16,558 42,676 304,170 
1931 119,460 78,268 34,308 18,546 45,611 316,240 
1932 121,149 75,294 33,600 18,100 15,653 49,493 313,290 
1933 136,503 89,182 33,180 19,944 18,578 52,995 350,382 
1934 138,031 91,705 34,520 17,348 19,451 56,064 357,119 
1935 151,793 99,917 37,276 17,847 21,167 55,761 383,761 
1936 167,996 104,106 36,845 16,570 21,612 68,098 415,227 
1937 171,430 103,355 39,791 17,481 22,786 57,126 411,969 
1938 164,032 96,992 40,188 17,137 21,315 51,082 390,746 
1939 179,600 103,996 43,990 16,858 24,085 55,607 424,136 
1940 167,504 102,700 40,750 15,276 21,750 56,171 404,151 
1941 184,915 120,519 47,912 19,159 28,175 82,417 483,097 (a) 
1942 181,685 102,100 41,285 17,107 25,657 75,161 442,995 (oe) 
1943** 161,500 84,500 32,400 19,200 25,000 87,400 410,000 (a) 


* Includes rationed and non-rationed types 


Estimated 
(a) Excludes shoes for militory purposes 


‘ 1941 — Military — 15,285 


facturers will find it difficult to 
maintain as long as present general 
economic conditions persist. 

In recent months a relative easing 
in consumer demand has given rise 
in some quarters to the opinion that 
huge retail sales in the past two 
years may bring a reaction in con- 
sumer demand. Under normal con- 
ditions this might be a sound infer- 
ence, but it must be highly qualified 
and questioned during the life of a 
war economy such as has developed 
in the United States. It must be re- 
membered that the working popula- 
tion of the country is the greatest in 
history; that shoes are being worn 
and consumed more actively than 
in many years. With shoe ration- 
ing effective for almost a year, the 
purchases of the average family 
unit have not been excessive and 
the time is growing nearer when 
closet inventories must become a 





Estimated 
(@) Excludes shoes for military purposes 
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less important consideration. Con. 
sequently it is not wholly accurate 
to assume that consumer demand 
has anticipated and provided 
against the future. That may have 
been the case in 1942, but after g 
year of rationing consumers’ needs 
are becoming once again the para- 
mount factor in appraising future 
retail sales. 

Post-war possibilities offer almost 
endless room for speculation and 
conjecture. It is doubtful whether 
the end of the war itself would be 
the occasion for relaxation of the 
economic controls which have been 
found necessary in the prosecution 
of the war. Even though military 
requirements would tend to decline, 
the consequences of European liber- 
ation may involve a demand for 
consumers’ goods and raw materials 
which would offset reduced mili- 
tary procurement. Many parts of 
Europe are today economic vac- 
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. Con. yams; the necessity for supplying ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES* 


cCurate to such areas, whether it is (000 Omitted) 
demand geomplished by unrestricted inter- “AND *AND Aut 
rovided . . . WOMEN MEN'S CHILDREN'S = YOUTHS INFANTS oTwee 
, gational trade or by international 
ty have controls, will be reflected in the sup- 
alter a plies available for the United States. 
» needs ft would seem the part of wisdom 
© para- ad caution, therefore, not to an- 
luture jicipate a blithe resumption of nor- 
malcy, an easing in supplies or a 
almost relaxation in controls immediately : 
m and fier the end of the war. 108,354 64,374 33,053 18,462 17,379 36,276 
y hether 109,090 80,474 36,016 20,047 20,658 33,789 
In the Long Range—The prob- 113,886 oase8 37,988 a1.008 25,477 35,302 
vuld be 114,024 93,763 36,437 21,257 25,419 36,959 
lems and trials now confronting 111,491 86,613 35,741 20,648 24,205 35,113 
of the i 114,166 87,569 37,570 21 066 24,301 35,412 
shoe manufacturers and retailers 117,861 90,320 38,023 22,670 24,278 37,477 
'e been a , 125,009 91,592 37,794 23,630 24,188 40,735 
need not be minimized or exagger- 134,829 91,573 37,961 23,013 23,792 43,293 
cult ae . ; 129,341 85,381 35,727 20,762 21,154 43,762 
cution ated. A critical period lies ahead. 121,500 77,559 33,044 19,289 18,552 43,752 
ai ] itary 125,589 76,657 33,914 19,074 17,099 47,468 
a ft will call for all the resources of 133,462 82,175 33,346 19.022 17.115 51.194 
lecline i . 141,058 90,324 33,868 18,646 16,515 54 968 
a the industry and will require the 149,746 96 360 36,168 17,597 20,309 = $4,103 
1 liber- ; 163,658 101,963 37,008 17,179 21,389 61,647 
df fullest cooperation of the war 174,663 103,562 38,232 16.990 = 22.199 = 62,330 
nd for ’ : 172,941 99,965 39,861 17,273 22,051 53,610 
cial agencies and industry representa- 175,885 99 823 41,885 16,949 22,701 $2,821 
iter) ‘ . . 176,202 102,820 42,109 16,013 22,919 . 
mi tives. Beyond the period of trial, 181,387 107,343 45,566 17,525 joy 19 
mih- . *) *Te,° . 192,798 103,155 43,732 18,339 27,274 
teal however. lie possibilities which pa 91,300 41,000 20.800 s7e00 (102.008 


cannot be overlooked. The exigen- * Includes rationed ond non-rationed types 
*e Pp i 
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throughout the country an aware- 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF SHOES* 
BY MAJOR TYPES ness of shoes, a consciousness of 


(Pairs per Capita) footwear value which has been rela- 
MISSES’ sors’ : 
ANO ANO 1 tively dormant for many years. Far- 


Al 
THER 


frre seeing industry should realize the 
potentialities in this unconscious 
transformation of consumers’ scale 
of values, and begin to think and 
plan now on the dynamic possibil- 
ities for shoes in post-war con- 

2 sumers’ goods markets. 


Figures given in the tables on pages 


50 and 51 are broken down according 


CHILDREN'S YOUTHS’ NF 


to major types for years from 1921 to 

1943 inclusive. Figures for years 1880 

to 1919 inclusive give only the total 

production and consumption and the 

per capita figures based on produc- 

tion and consumption of all major 
types of footwear. 
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IMPERATIVE QUESTION Looming on ‘44 Horizon Is "What 
Will We Sell ‘Em for Shoes?" Plenty of Customers with 
Plenty of Money Are Willing and Eager to Buy, but Leather 
Shortage Seriously Threatens Supply of Rationed Foot- 
wear, According to SHOE TASK Force Committee's Report. 














SHOE STORES 2 


Face Pressure of Present Problems 


And Post War Re-adjustments 


52 


EASY SELLING Will End When the War Ends. Re- 
tailers Must Adopt More Efficient Merchandising 
Methods and Introduce Operating Economies 
to Survive Storms of Post-War Competition. 
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NINETEEN FORTY-THREE, despite 
the fact that it brought shoe rationing 
and tighter regulations of styles and 
operations, has been, for the most part, 
a boom year for the shoe business. 
The problems merchants have faced 
have centered mainly around man- 
power and merchandise. And even 
these problems have not proved insur- 
mountable, with the result that most shoe retailers made 
money in 1943. 

Selling, which under normal conditions is the Num- 
ber 1 problem of all retailers, was relatively simple and 
easy for shoe merchants in 1943. They could sell almost 
anything in the shape of a shoe, provided it was passably 
styleful and possessed in a reasonable degree the quali- 
fies of fit and comfort. Customers had plenty of money 
and were ready and eager to buy. 

By and large, moreover, shoe retailers fared better 
than they had anticipated in obtaining enough shoes 
from their resources to satisfy their requirements and 
enable them to chalk up seasonable increases that made 
pleasant reading on the profit side of the ledger. Instead 


Decembe, 15, 1943 


* 


of cramping their style, rationing actually 
stimulated business, while, save in the chil- 
dren’s business, quotas set up by manufac- 
turers didn’t prove too tough. Summing it 

up. most retailers found themselves ables to live 
and prosper very nicely within the confines of 
Uncle Sam’s wartime restrictions. 

Nineteen forty-four, however, protiises to 
tell a different story. Surely and not too-slbwly, accord- 
ing to our best informed analysts, the War is catching 
up to the shoe business. Early in. the New Year, if they 
have not already done so, stores will begin to feel the 
pinch of acute shortages in materials and manpower 
which have for some time been making themselves felt 
in the factories. As the Shoe Task Force Committee 
appointed by the War Production Board to study con- 
ditions and make recommendations recently reported, 
“the flow of raw stock during the past six months has 
fallen so far short of meeting our requirements that the 
shoe industry today is faced with its most critical prob- 
lems since the outbreak of the war. . . . The situation is 
so serious as to command the complete and fair atten- 
tion of all government officials concerned with the in- 
dustry’s problems, and unless necessary action is taken 
immediately the minimum essential needs of the civilian 
economy for shoes will not be met.” — 

There is some prospect for improvement in supplies 


of women’s and children’s shoes, reflecting an increase 


in production that followed certain modifications in 
WPB regulations. It is hoped that this improvement 
[TURN TO PAGE 95, PLEASE] 
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First Shoes. 


ufacturers and Retailers Will Not Forget Problems with the 




















Womens Shoe Fashions 


for Coming Year 


For Several Years the Open Toe Was a Best Selling Style. New Impuls¢é 


Now Swings Pendulum Back to Closed Toe. 





Some “Pin-up Shoes" for ‘44 


by ELEANOR RUTLEDGE 


THERE’S a new style trend in women’s shoes on the 
horizon for next year. Closed toes are back again in the 
newest, smartest looking shoes of the season. Their return is 
natural for several reasons. To begin with, they have that 
neat look which is typical of women’s clothes for 1944. 
The swing away from open toes was to be expected now. 
Like all style changes it will come gradually, starting as a 
high style idea. But it is a trend to watch very closely 

If the closed toe shoe has been kept in the style picture, 
it is largely thanks to the popularity, comfort and flattering 
effect of the wall last. Now the baby last is doing even 
more to popularize closed toe shoes. It is a last that calls 
for a closed toe to look its best. Popularity of the moccasin 
toe oxford, also contributes to the interest in closed toes. 

Toe room and a flattering foreshortening effect are two 
of the reasons for the popularity of open toes. The wall 
and baby lasts also get away from long looking vamps and 
give room where it is most needed, across the ball of the 
foot and above the toes. Expert observers of women’s 
fashions are also finding a reason for the popularity of the 
closed toe, open back shoe in the bareback, short skirt 


evening dresses. 
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Could safely be reduced still further,” 


THE American ‘nation faces the New Year with its total 
inventoty of rationed shoes slightly over two hundred 


million pairs—a sound position provided the total is 
mgintained at substantially this figure, according to 
William W. Stephenson, chief of the Shoe Rationing 
Branch of OPA, who was the principal speaker Nov. 30 
at a meeting of shoe men held under the auspices of 
the Shoe Retailers’ League of New York, Inc., at*the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Samuel G. Staff, president of the 
League, was chairman, and the gathering was attended 
by about 400 representatives of the trade. Former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley was an interesting 


*speakef; making an eloquent and convincing appeal 


for the National War Fun, as chairman of its Com- 
merée and Industry Division. 

““We may hear comments to the effect that inventories 
said Mr. Stephen- 
son in the course of his address. “We realize~ that 
under rationing and as the result of M-217, tufnover 
will be accelerated and inventories can remain con- 
siderably below normal. We seriously doubt the feasi- 


bility of permitting*them to go substantially below the 
It is well understood that during last 
December and January, 


present point. 


November, 


inventories» were 
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William: W. Stephenson; shoe -rationing chie{ o/ OP 4 
was the principal speaker at nééeting of shoe merchants 
held November 30-at Hotel Roosevelt, New Y ork, 
under auspices of Shoe Retailers*League, Inc. Former 
Postmaster General James A.- Farley made plea for 
National War Fund. Samuel G. Staff, League presi- 
dent, nptesided. Photo shows group at speakers’ table. 
with Mr. Farley speaking. 


being run off at the rate of approximately 10,000,000 
past 13 
months the national stock of rationed type shoes has 


pairs a month. This means that during the 


been reduced approximately 1,000,000 pairs. Because 
of the number of Stamps 18 and Stamps 1 in the hands 
of the public, it is possible that there will be some fur- 
ther reduction in inventories before another stamp 
becomes valid.” 

Elsewhere in his address Mr. Stephenson pointed out 
that while the function of retail merchants and that of 
OPA is one of distribution, neither the merchants nor 
the Office of Price Administration can wholly separate 
themselves from the problems of materials and pro- 
duction. 

“Leather,” he said, “is the principal raw material in 
the production of rationed shoes. Leather is critically 
It should be remembered that leather is a by- 


scarce. 
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‘ks| Totaling Two Hundred Million Pairs 


Figure Represents Total Civilian Supply of Rationed 


Footwear as Revealed by Inventories Reported under 
OPA Regulations, Ration Chief Stephenson Tells New 
York Merchants at Meeting. Estimates Decline in 


Stocks Since Rationing at Approximately 25 Per Cent. 


product and that cattle are not slaughtered primarily 
for the purpose of obtaining hides. We have heard 
many fears expressed by shoe men about the exporting 
of hides and leather and the methods of handling avail- 
able supplies in relation to imports. This subject is not 
within my. province to discuss. I am certain, however, 
that if you were familiar with all the facts concerning 
world hide allocations, you would be convinced as I am, 
that the interests of the American civilian is being 
properly protected in relation to the overall needs of tlie 
war economy. 

“We have told you that the present rate of rationing 
is based on anticipated production of approximately 
25,000,000 pairs of rationed type shoes per month. 
Some pessimism has been indicated about the ability 
of the industry to maintain this rate during the last 
quarter of this year and the first quarter of 1944. We 
are still hopeful, however, that production can be kept 
up to this level. 

“Throughout the entire history of the shoe business 


More than 400 shoe men 
o| Greater New York 
turned out at mass meet- 
ing to hear Rationing 
Chie} Stephenson tell re- 
sults of nation-wide shoe 
inventory. He also an- 
swered questions from the 

e about rationing 
problems, regulations and 
requirements. 


there never has existed any accurate knowledge of the 
number of pairs of finished shoes in inventories. All 
kinds of ‘guesstimates’ have heen made, based on an- 
nual production and estimated rate of turnover. I have 
seen official figures which varied from 160,000,000 
pairs to over 400,000,000 pairs. Actual knowledge of 
inventories has been keenly desired by the industry but 
for obvious reasons never has been obtainable. 

“I will give you tonight, the figures for which the 
American, shoe industry has waited patiently for more 
thans200 years. Before doing so, I would like “to go 
back to the estimates that were used by the Shoe Ra- 
tioning Branch in the early stages of the program. 

“Because of the manner in which April 10- inven- 
tories were taken, and the way they were relayed to the 


~Central Inventory: Unit, through the banks, we were 


never sufficiently satisfied with the figures to rele nase 
them. for »publication. We’ did feel, however, that 
thyough ®alculation and projection, we had arrived at 

[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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NEW N.S.R.A. HEAD SEES ASSOCIATION 


Owen W. Metzger, Newly Elected President, Stresses 
Necessity of “Higher Education for Shoe Retailers." A 
Successful Merchant and Owner of Thriving Stores and 
Departments, He Has Spent a Busy Lifetime in Shoes. 


by ANNE R. 


“THE shoe store of the future must be a department 
store for feet. It must be equipped to take care of every- 
thing that can possibly happen to the human foot—by 
means of departments of chiropody, osteopathy, shoe 
repairing and shoe servicing, as well as by supplying 
the shoes themselves, correctly styled and correctly 
fitted.” 

So spoke Owen W. Metzger, newly elected president 
of the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, and pro- 






































DAVID 


prietor of Wetherhold & Metzger, Allentown, Pa. “No 
man,” he continued, “has the right to stay in business 
without going into the scientific part—the human part— 
of retailing. That’s where the salvation of the retailer 
will lie, and that’s where the money will be made in 
retailing.” 

The man who spoke these words is dynamic and 
resourceful. He exudes energy and willingness to give 
himself to the job, and spices this determination with 
a piquant dash of humor and genuine friendliness. He’s 
a man well known in Allentown, where he operates an 
extremely successful retail shoe store, six flourishing 
shoe departments in a wide-awake department store, as 
well as branches in surrounding towns. He’s a man of 
many interests and activities, he’s active in civic affairs, 
he’s director of a bank in Allentown. To catalog his 
various interests would read like a listing of the leading 
business aud civic enterprises in that city. 

Mr. Metzger is an excellent choice as head of the 
National Shoe Retailers’ Association. He has always 
been “organization-minded,” and has been active in the 
association for years, serving on its executive commit- 
tee and as a vice-president. He has spent a lifetime in 
shoes; he has learned the-business the hard way—from 
the ground up. He tells the story of his introduction 
into the shoe business with a twinkle in his eye, and it’s 
a rare listener who does not find an answering smile 
and a corresponding twinkle on his own features. 

Mr. Metzger was born in Slatington, Pa., a small 
town in the vicinity of Allentown. He attended school 
there and entered a preparatory school, prior to study- 
ing for the ministry. One Summer vacation he visited 
Allentown where his uncle, a retired shoe merchant and 
banker, suggested a Summer job in a department store.’ 
Mr. Metzger got the job as.stock boy in the shoe depart- 
ment of H. Leh & Company, starting at $3.50 per week. 
It was at this time that he made the acquaintance of 
George A. Wetherhold, who was his immediate superior 
at the store. His store experiences interested him in the 
retailing and merchandising field, and he persuaded his 
family to allow him to continue his business career for 
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AS “UNIVERSITY OF SHOE RETAILING” 


OWEN W. 


a year, with a promise to return to school at the end of 
that period. His prime ambition at the time was to earn 
the lordly sum of $10 weekly, and he passed his goal 
within the first year. 

The company, recognizing the driving ambition which 
makes for successful merchandising, advanced Mr. 
Metzger continually, giving him increased scope for his 
activities, and allowing him to assume more responsible 
duties. Except for a short period when he worked for 
another company, Mr. Metzger stayed with H. Leh & 
Co. until 1908. He worked in the company’s factory, 
learning shoes and leather from start to finish. Later 
he traveled the Pennsylvania territory for the firm. and 
still later was offered the Mid-West territory. 








METZGER 


Mr. Wetherhold suggested the idea of a partnership. 
In 1908 they opened one of the first specialty shoe shops 
in the region. Mr. Metzger, who during his days with 
H. Leh & Company, had taken advertising and card 
writing courses at night, prepared all the advertising 
for the firm, and popularized the store as “The Right 
Store on the Wrong Side of the Street.” This referred 
to a peculiar condition in Allentown which attracts 
most of the traffic to the side of Hamilton Street on 
which the Wetherhold & Metzger store is now located 
directly across the street from the original store. The 
slogan caught on, and many people who came to the 
store out of curiosity remained to buy footwear. The 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 
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ANDERS ON 


First Responsibility to Public 


NoTHING takes the place of leather ;- and we put a 
special emphasis on the word “nothing” because leather 
is being wasted in more ways than one—looking at it 
from a shoe man’s point of view. We grant that the 
normal leather business is about 50 per cent shoe busi- 
ness and 50 per cent industrial leather plus luggage, 
handbag, upholstery, etc. If things were normal, we 
wouldn’t have ‘the right to say what we are going to 
say; but, in our opinion, THE SHOE TRADE HAS A 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC that far exceeds 
the interests of,#og collars, key” rings, «mirror and pic- 
ture frames, compacts, collar boxes, leather portfolios, 
cigarette cases, etc., ad infinitum. 

If there was a real fighting spirit, instead of a meek- 
ness in the shoe trade, there would have been a howl 
to the high heavens long, long ago that leather be given 
first preference for footwear, letting the gadgets 
elsewhere. 


zo 

We see a good example, this holiday season, of the 
tremendous amount of leather goods available for pub- 
lic sale. Price is no object, for a cowhide leather collar 
box, selling at $18.00, might be adjacent to a calfskin 
handbag selling for $100 and the ingredient cost of 
the leather therein was, at a low ceiling price, or maybe 
black-marketed up a little bit. Sure, the leather gadgets 
sell at any and all prices—because items of leather have 
a tremendous interest to%the 9 But we' can’t pass 
a store filled with these items that weton’t cringe with 
chagrin for we could see the same leather used in 
useful shoes and for a more useful purpose. Some 
checks on the “misuse” of leather are being made; but 
not enough. 

Take a look at a side leather portfolio, for instance. 
and figure out how many pairs of children’s shoes you 
could make from that big square of leather. Sure, it 
is not permitted after December’31, but this world-wide 
situation of leather supply shrinkage was known to one 
and all months and months ago. There are other mate- 
rials that can be used purposefully in handbags and 
dressing cases. The abuse of good leather for shoes 
is still anathema to us. 

Government demand has been a tremendous factor 
in developing the acute shortage of leather. We don’t 
like to pass along chance remarks, but we quote from 
a letter: “A maker_of leather holsters for the Army told 
me that-when he was in Ohio he visited a warehouse 
which had over 650,000 leather Army saddles stored 
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therein. His informant told him the Army keeps 4 
backlog of 500,000 saddles permanently. No wonder 
there is a leather shortage. This man has the notion 
that all warehouses of government property should be 
regularly checked to see that they don’t store great quan- 
tities of goods not now needed. Such merchandise could 
be salvaged. His contention is that there are now 
enough Army saddles made to last for the next hundred 
years——if they still make horses.” 

Once again, we are not authenticating the item, but 
in the back of our memory is an experience we had in 
a Frankfort, Germany, slipper factory back in 1920. 
We saw U.S. Army saddle pads and U. S. Army leather 
being cut up for, slippers and shoes and the entire plant 


. was running on that reclaimed material. 


“The day is coming, and coming fast, when leather 
will be so-critical that we will be digging into scrap 
piles, everywhere, for little pieces to eke out production 
and a cessation of European warfare won't alter the 
situation for some time following. 

There should be a strong effort made to have the 
new Conservation Division of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements study, with a critical eye. the use of 


leather in any spot other than footwear . . . that is, if 
we still continue to. think that leather has a place in 
footwear Thé world is a billion pairs of shoes short 


“of its needs—and post-war problems put shoes first on 
the=list. » . 


We have said, time and time again, that a critical 
shortage was developing through the dissipation of 
our leather resources over the months since Pearl Har- 
hor. If anything, the luggage and leather goods indus- 
There is 


tries have been more realistic and militant. 


* such a thing as carrying sentiment and self-denial to 


the point of unnecessary sacrifice. After all, there is a 
responsibility to the public that shoes for real use take 
precedence. 


A DIGNITY TO ALL WORK 


YOUR value to the shoe industry and the world itself 
lies in what you put into it; not what you take out. Too 
many salesmen are marking time. They are waiting 
for something to turn-up to accelerate their work and 
ambitions. 

‘io man has a right, these days, to sit by the wayside 
and watch the parade go by. There is too much at 
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sake. There is useful effort that should be put into HIT AND RUN CORNER 


every day, in every way. The salesman who is only an To the Editor: 
allocation agent is merely a clerical peg in the scheme MY SUGGESTIONS ARE:— 


ef trade. Now is the time for him to serve as liaison 
petween today’s difficulties and tomorrow's opportu- 
nity. 

He can, by counsel and contact, show a merchant 
how to do a better job and also how te conserve and 
control his assets against the storms still to come for, 
in spite of the optimistic news, each business lives by 
jts own acts and service and dies from a lack of selling 
activity because the period of shortages is still to come. 


(1) Removing ceilings under a retail price of $2.50 in 
children’s shoes would encourage retailers and whole- 
salers to buy them, and consequently manufacturers 
would go back to the making of them. 

Allow children’s shoes under a $2.50 price at retail ration 
free so that people would be encouraged to buy the 
lower priced shoes, because that is where our production 
facilities are the greatest, and the most abundant. It is 
estimated that 82 per cent of our children’s shoe produc. 
tion facilities are in the low price field—such as stitch- 
downs, McKays and cement processes. 

Eliminate all restriction on production of chiidren’s 





There is a point o: sales below which a business cannot shoes of any type and encourage new factories to start {i 
ceps a g | > hes | ‘ P producing them without restrictions of any kind. | 
wonder live unless it has reserves or unless it cuts its expenses For a necessary period of time, give the manufacturers iy 
notion to the point of survival. of children’s shoes priorities on _materials and make ; 
uld be The salesman in any store, who puts in shorter work- ar Sgr ne Petes Caen a0: et i 
t quan. ing hours, has within him the capacity for usefulness Give manufacturers of children’s shoes priorities in ma- i? 
over and above the job he is doing at the fitting stool. chinery and equipment so that they can increase produc- | 

could ‘ tion and start new factory units. Give the same right to ! 
> on He should find ways and means of helping out in anyone that starts manufacturing children’s shoes. j 
undvel every way possible. There is as much dignity in carry- pet ge or ae it, weds a gener Pd of erred : 

’ ae ‘ Te : rubber. e it avai to small rubber manufacturers ’ 

ing a bundle to a destination-or in sweeping the floor who may start producing canvas footwear or what are } 
a, te as there is in fitting a shoe and taking the money. Give called “sneaks” or gym shoes, with reclaimed rubber. : 
had in a hand to the refreshment of the store’s appearance MY REASONS ARE:— : 

1920 paint up. This is no time for the Little Lord Faunt- “Specializing in the wholesaling of infants’ and children’s ' 
eath leroys to sit around the store, regurgitating the news ‘hoes, it has become apparent to me that there is a tre- : 
ather Ved - : ‘ mendous shortage of children’s shoes of the types that people : 
plant of the day, when there is somefhing to be done of use ant. We are still living under @ semidres eseneiny, e1p0- } 
and economy to the operation of that business. cially from the consumer’s viewpoint; that is the public still 

atlhad Remember always, “Responsibility is the great de- pace beet a. od ol dig Poe pore tienvlrs «Fa 
scrap veloper of men” and this is the time for salesmen, both desire because without the ultimate satisfaction of the con- 

. in the store and on the travel line to skill themselves ‘“™er Production must stop. As we cannot very easily 
iction for a pelts eae change human beings, it follows that we must, as an industry, | 
: a or future opportunities. Millions of young men are conform with their ideas and desires or suffer the conse- 
coming back from the wars who have known what it is — of the Fay ag that meng ema — ; 
. : pA. - “I maintain that these children’s tages have been : 
> to study and to strive for better rating and better rank created by recent qoverument regulations. " 
rien —for no Army in the world has the ambitious “up- [Turn to page 102. please’ q 
— push” as the American Army. There is the constant i 
ie. if grading up through schooling, through testing, through : 
a knowing and through aspiration. jobs for men with minor physical disabilities than in i 
short These men are coming back ready for the schooling any of the heavier trades. Some months ago, in the i 
ae of business, of which there is a terrible paucity. Most boor aNp SHoe Recorper, a merchant said: “I am } 
every shoe man now in business learned by the rule of definitely planning to add to my staff a few disabled ; 

“4s thumb, the peculiarities of trade, and considers his war veterans because | think, over the fitting stool, 

itical ‘ & 
ee skills as the result of experience. they can do a better job than others for they have 
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take 


The future merchant is going to be a man who 
knows, by schooling; that two and two make four; that 
bookkeeping is an exact science; that bills have to be 
paid on time and that extreme frugality, care and 
attention to details are the marks of a successful mer- 
chant. The future will have no easy role for the men 
in business, in any division, because the competition of 
brains is coming into all trades and all stores. The 
future is in your hands, 


YOU CAN HELP, NOW 
THE shoe industry could gather unto itself a lot of 
good-will in playing a part in the reemployment and 
the rehabilitation of disabled veterans for there are 
many men coming back from the fronts and from the 
hospitals who need employment. 

Within the shoe industry there are relatively more 
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known what pain is and will not want to inflict even 
shoe pain upon others. Their fitting service would be 
more careful, more considerate because they know 
what it’s all about.” 

A test of vocational fatigues was made recently and, 
believe it or not, shoe manufacturing was classified at 
the bottom of the entire group of major manufacturing 
industries, as indicating that less physical effort was 
expended; and perhaps more skill with the hands, than 
in any other trade. 

By this same token, if the shoe manufacturers as a 
group, or individually, would say: “We are in a posi- 
tion to employ ex-service men and women, selected for 
their special aptitudes,” it would not only cushion but 
it would simplify the return to civilian employment of 
the veterans who have done their great work and are 
ready again to take their place in American life. 
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interesting Happenings Picked at Random from the 
RECORDER'S Files Stand Out as Milestones Marking 
the Course of a Hectic but Historic Year in Shoes 


JANUARY 
Inventory Control Order L-219. 


FEBRUARY 


Shoe Ration Order No. 17 announced. 
Some play shoes released from rationing. 
Production frozen in price lines. 


MARCH 


Open forum Mar. 1 on shoe regulations 
in New York. 


APRIL 


Inventory of rationed shoes April 10th. 

Play shoes return to rationed status 
(April 16). 

Army opens renegotiation office. 

M-217 amendment frees reptile leathers. 

Shoe manufacturing and repairing con- 
sidered essential. 


MAY 


Government officials open negotiations 
for shoes for foreign relief and re- 
habilitation. 

Industry Advisory Groups formed to con- 
sult with OPA. 


JUNE 


Public Stampede in stores before ex- 
piration of Ration Stamp No. 17. 


JULY 


OPA announces No. 18 good until No- 
vember. 

Task Committee finds War Models un- 
necessary. 


M-217 amended to permit flexible pro- 
duction quotas; increase children’s 
shoe production quotas by 25%. 

Odd lots released from rationing July 
19 to 31. 

Gold and silver evening slippers and 
some athletic shoes freed from ra- 
tioning. 


AUGUST 


Spelman named head of Shoe and 
Leather Products Branch, OCR, WPB. 

Shoes removed from L-219 Inventory 
Control. 

House slippers classified by OPA. 


SEPTEMBER 


OPA publishes plan for operation of 
swap centers. 

Leather mission 
America. 

Non-leather men’s shoes with small per- 
centage of reclaimed rubber in soles 
removed from rationing. 

No. 18 coupon good indefinitely. 


returns from South 


OCTOBER 


New inventory filed October 10. 

American officials go to England to 
study leather situation. 

Amended M-217 sets minimum quality 
standards for outsoles. 


NOVEMBER 


Industry War Conference and Market 
Week in Chicago. 
Tanners’ Council meeting in N. Y. tells 
industry to expect less leather. 
Some obsolete shoes freed from ration- 
ing. 
DECEMBER 


Boot and Shoe Travelers Association of 
New York protests proposed commis 
sion limitation. 

Committee named by President Metzger 
of N.S.R.A. meets in New York to 
formulate plans for orderly liquidation 
of wartime shoe style controls. 

Annual shoe showing held in Charlotte, 


N. C. 
YEAR AAW ret PROFTT 
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A shoe there was, and it wouldn't wear, 
Even as yours and mine, 

A rag, a string and a hank of hair— 
Shoddy, sleazy, shapeless affair! 

It fell apart on the subway stair, 

Even as yours and mine. 
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The ARCH PRESERVER trademark is favorably known 
arlotte, the world over by men, women and children. It repre- 











sents all the finer intricacies of shoe manufacturing and 
stands for the dest in shoes—exclusive patented features,* 
quality leathers, expert workmanship, greater comfort 
and longer wearability. 


Wright, Selby and Green have exercised their exclu- 
sive rights to ARCH PRESERVER patents to make these 
shoes the finest the industry can provide. 


* Patented “arch-bridge”’; flat innersole; metatarsal support; heelgo-ball fitting. 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


For Men For Women For Children 


LT. WRIGHT & CO. SELBY SHOE COMPANY GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 
Rockland, Mass. Portsmouth, Ohio Boston, Mass. 
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EXTRAVAGANT SELLING 
REPORTED IN LOS ANGELES 


THE most extravagant Christmas 
shopping season Los Angeles shoe 
retailers have known is now being ex- 
perienced. War plant workers, their 
pockets filled with large denomination 
bills of “hot money” demand the 
highest luxury items. Even girls with 
a forty dollar weekly pay check are 
giving up their check for shoes at 
$32.95 or $33.64 with state sales tax. 
Christmas slippers, especially the bet- 
ter kinds for men, were practically 
sold out by Thanksgiving time save 
in those stores which held back some 
for December selling. At that, a 
week’s selling saw practically bare 
shelves. 

Sales since the first of November 
are running from 15 to 60 per cent 
above last year in the stores selling 
the better grades. Lower priced 
chains and home owned stores alike 
are finding the going tough. Whatever 
the low price in any store’s price 
range whether it be $3.35 or $10.95, 
that price is dragging. In many cases 
stores have closed out their low priced 
lines of good clean merchandise to 
other stores. One downtown store 
sold several thousand pairs of this 
season’s shoes, a $4.95 retailer to an- 
other store whose base price was 
$4.00. One Northern store cleaned 
out an entire $5.00 department of 
some 14,000 pairs, (and most of the 
boxes had never had their covers off) 
as this price line was not moving. On 
the other hand, stores whose price 
range is from $3.35 to $5.00 are 
scouring the market fot their top 
price merchandise. 

Every indication is of this un- 
healthy condition continuing in the 
Los Angeles area, even though many 
of the industrial war plants are re- 
linquishing thousands of their hoard- 
ed labor. War contracts totaling $1,- 
046,693,000 have been recently 


awarded Los Angeles area plants, 
with about half of this going for 
fighter planes and bombers, while 
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over a million dollars went to manu- 
facturers of domestic refrigerators. 
The result is that thousands of work- 
ers have upgraded into jobs in the 
highest military importance brackets, 
hence the free spending era is far 
from being ended. 

More cash money is buying top 
grade shoes than ever before. Stores 
operating in the $15.00 to $35.00 field 
previously counted on at least 90 
per cent of their sales to be charges; 
now more than half of their old and 
almost all of their “new money” trade 
is laying cash down on the line. 

This time last year 40 per cent of 
the sales were on ghillies. Little 
tailored pumps could not be kept on 
the shelves. Now there is no interest 
in either. Sales are fully 85 per cent 
on dainty open shoes. As one buyer 

















Leed's in Los Angeles featured four 

types of dressy shoes available with- 

out a ration coupon in this ad, 
recently. 





—$—$ 


pointed out, a quarter of the dress 
goods is in the black, brown, navy 
category of colors with the balance in 
pastel shades; therefore, women are 
paying more attention to such fashion 
angles as regulations permit and are 
fast getting away from the bulky 
black shoes. Current style shoes are 
good looking footwear, even with 
their drab colors. 

Present buying consists of looking 


over a salesman’s samples, but never 
getting beyond sandals in all heel 
heights. 


For next season the general feeling 
is that the only thing which will stop 
whites will be the limitation of 
leather. 

Inventories in downtown stores are 
fairly heavy up to and including the 
$7.95 mark; beyond that the demand 
far exceeds the supply. The past few 
months’ volume has been so satisfac- 
tory that most stores made their 1943 
volume figures by or before Noven- 
ber 15th, but signs are indicating a 
slump on the plain blacks and browns. 
Unanswered problem, “Will this af- 
fect the next Spring January-March 
sales and how much?” 

As indicated, sales of inexpensive 
shoes are way off, with the stores 
reporting sales totals far below cor- 
responding months of 1933. Shoes 
at $3.50 in the chains are practically 
at a standstill, while those who have 
added better than $6.50 retailers 
are finding their regular customers 
moving up to that grade readily. 
Ration-free dress shoes at $4.00 and 
thereabouts are helping some chains 
keep their volume. Their freely ex 
pressed hope is the possibility of 
more and more ration-free dress 
shoes becoming available. 

Genuine reptiles, with bags to 
match, are in top demand, and s0 
there is a decided scarcity of shoes 

and bags. One store (Mandel’s) 
used nearly a page ad to tell the story 
in color of their genuine reptiles in 
green, red, brown, blue and black 
priced at $11.95 and $12.75. This 
merchandise had been made up some 
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time previously, but was held back 
for December selling. 

This present season is seeing rep- 
tiles, patent leather and calf ‘selling 
in the top grades, where formerly it 
was only suedes up to Thanksgiving. 
Patents started moving well! in Octo- 
ber and have been steadily gaining 
strength. Medium grade suedes are 
selling well, but patents would out- 
sell them if the latter were available 
in any quantity. 

In the exclusive men’s shoe stores 
and the men’s departments in clothing 
and department stores operating in 
the $7950 and up grades, inventories 
are as much as 50 per cent lower 
than last year with the sales up to, 
or even better, for the same period. 
However, several department stores 


tell of keeping an even keel between 
inventories. 


sales and Most stores 





are having fairly good luck with their 
composition and plastic sole materials. 
This is especially true with the buy- 
ers who worked out numbers with 
wing and straight tip patterned grains. 
Current acceptance has caused many 
buyers to rebuy plastic soles for next 
Spring’s punched and suede - brown 
calf combinations. At first salesmen 
were resentful of the composition and 
plastic soles, but liked them much 
better when the selling commission 
was raised from seven to ten per cent. 
As in the women’s field, the sales of 
the low grades are dragging in the 
men’s stores. 
* * * 


BUSINESS FAIR IN 
NEW YORK 


$ HOE stores and departments in the 
New York area are doing fairly good 
business. Some stores report a gain; 
some a loss. Many are going along 
with an average amount of business 
in what is considered a slow month 
always. Slipper departments are very 
busy. Fleece-lined outdoor boots for 


women have also been selling well. 
Gold and silver evening slippers are 
not starting as early as usual, in spite 
of the fact that they do not require 
a ration coupon. 


Stores are not push- 
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shoe fashion picture 1s block gabor 

dine, expecially when it is high § 
lighted with patent or with frou 
frou vamp treatments of gobor- 
dine. And, best of oll, they're the 





eosiest shoes to keep new-looking 






“Something to sing about," confides 

Vogue Shoe Store, Houston, stressing 

gaberdine as a high note of the mid- 
Winter shoe fashion picture. 





ing them since they cannot get any 
more. Open toe, open back shoes 
continue to sell very well. Both suedé 
and calf are wanted. Demand for 
quality footwear continues strong. 


* * 7 


HOUSTON STORES PUSH 
CHRISTMAS MERCHANDISE 


“SANTA CLAUS is coming to 
town” has been the theme, since the 
latter part of November when the 
Salvation Army kettles began to ap- 
pear in every block, of all shoe ad- 
vertising in Houston, and has under- 


-scored for hordes of shoppers who 


needed no nudging the attractively 
trimmed windows of the shoe stores. 

“A perfect companion for pre- 
holiday and festive occasion,” Levy’s 
ad runs, in featuring, at $18.95 a 








sling pump of black alligator. And 
again the same store states, “Cap. 
tivating new foot-flatterers for gay 
holiday festivities,” in promoting a 
polished calfskin pump featured at 
$10.95. The Fashion takes thought 
of the myriad pre-holiday chores 
with Norwegian moccasins at $9,95, 
with the following: “Success shoes, 
stout and sturdy yet light and liberat- 
ing as a baby’s shoe . . . they will 
put you in a walking mood for the 
miles of Christmas shopping ahead.” 

A rose-colored ostrich feather tree 
with glittering ornaments fills the 
shoe display window at the Fashion, 
with footwear arranged beneath the 
low-flung branches. 

A large wreath that harbors small 
pine cones graces each of the seven 
side windows and some of the front 
ones at Krupp & Tuffly, Inc. This 
shoe store, which handles men’s 
furnishings as well as women’s ac- 
cessories, has devoted a front window 
to the display of toiletries in festive 
red and gold boxes, Irish linen hand- 
kerchiefs, exquisitely embroidered 
whites at $4.95 and dainty floral 
prints at $1.00, leather folders in 
colors at $2.50, and lingerie. Sim- 
ulated fagots and semi-petrified wood 
form props for shoe and bag promo- 
tions, the latter featured in one dis- 
play at $5.00. 

Across the street the Vogue Shoe 
Store makes use of white deer, red 
leaves, and red bells as settings for 
their Winter shoes. Incidentally, 
one combination noted here was 4 
classic black suede pump with a 





large, flat bow of perforated green 
felt in Kelly green. 

Baker’s Shoe Store mirrors, in the 
back of the long display windows, give 
back multiple views of the cool blue 
and white sprays of leaves and bells 
which festoon the walls. Burt’s Shoe 
Store fastens green and white leaves 
in the form of a tree against a mir- 
ror flanked by dangling fluted paper 


balls of green and white. Red and 
white canes, beautifully wrapped 
gift packages, and sprays of green 
leaves interspersed with red and 


[TURN TO PAGE 75, PLEASE} 
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A ferry Christmas to all our friends—and we suggest that 
everybody give War Bonds, “the present with a future”. 


Yours very truly, 


Evaline, Jimmy Pig, Brogi 


Many manufacturers use tags and carton inserts to identify Evans 
quality leathers in their shoes. We are always glad to provide them. 
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JOHN R. EVANS & COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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With a velvety surface that cushions the shocks. 


w FLEXIBLE *¢ ¢ © Pliant and springy as the foot itself. 
Ww INSULATED e e e Heat and cold resisting — will not draw the feet. 


They keep the feet dry and protect health 


vx WATERPROOF . . . jn chi secsons. 


Serviceable and comfortable for 
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These Four Star Soles are the result of scientific research in the Avon 
Laboratories and the skill of Avon chemists and craftsmen. (They out- 


wear the best leather and any other material we know of.) 
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AVON SOLE CO., Avon, Massachusetts 





IN EVERY OUTPOST OF DEMOCRACY 
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Kitchener 






Russide 






Custom 





Deerskin 
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Christmas =e 
Qt A Labrador Base ... 


—_ our far-flung battle line*, fighting Americans will soon be celebrat- 
ing the Christmas season. In ’round-topped Nielson huts in Labrador and 
in grass shacks in New Guinea, they will strive to capture, for a few hours, 


the warmth and spirit of a world they left behind them. 
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It is a consoling thought, to all of us in the shoe industry, to know that our 
men will be well fed, well clothed and well shod this Christmas day, wher- 
ever they may be. This satisfaction of knowing that they have the best, 


makes the annoyances and trials we have experienced this year seem trivial. 


*Kitchener, the leather for service, and other Northwestern Leathers developed 


Te? 643 OS. SRA Sees 


specifically for use in extremes of heat and cold, wetness and dryness, guard their 
health as they guard your safety. Your peacetime work shoes will be better, more 


serviceable shoes because of the hard wear boys will give these leathers. 


Northwester HM Leather Company Trust 


BOSTON . ° -MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sunshine . . . and smooth white sheets . . . the aroma of home-brewed coffee . . . 
old Annie's voice in the lower hall . . . ‘“Breakfast’s ready, folks."’ Overseas he had 
dreamed and dreamed of home... but... on waking... as Lieutenant Brown 
he had small thought he'd ever again experience old familiar sights and smells and 
sounds. Yet these sheets are real. . the sunshine is unclouded. . . LIFE begins again! 


SOME DAY guns will cease firing. Brave men will return to civilian life 
with a mature sense of dignity, worth and value... new knowledge. For instance, during bis 
grueling training, Lieutenant Brown realized his feet were delicately precise instruments of 
bones, nerves, mnscles, ligaments, tendons. In his new civilian life, with his new knowledge 
and new values, how will you sell him shoes? “VALUE REMAINS AFTER PRICE IS 
FORGOTTEN”. Tomorrow these words will ring true for new millions of thoughtful men 
. . - it will be an ideal STACY-ADAMS market. 


STACY-ADAMS COMPANY 
Shoemahers Since 1975 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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bells bedeck the windows at 
dier’s Boot Shop. 


A white pole, in the center of 
Paul’s Shoe Store windows, is studded 


with glittering red stars and sup- 
ports a graceful pine branch with 
cones; plaques and stars, sprinkled 
with red Christmas “snow” uphold 
the shoes against white backgrounds. 
Currently featured here are rust 
quedes, particularly effective with 
this arrangement. 

Biggest Christmas sellers, as was 
to be expected, are slippers, with 
handbags and accessories close sec- 
ends. One of the biggest arguments 
in favor of slippers, utilitarian as 
well as dress, is the magic phrase 
“non-rationed.” These range in price 
from 99c up, mostly up, from rayons, 
failles, woolies and brocades to mules 
and low-heeled d’Orsays. Baker's 
Shoe Store has a tall display rack 
in the back of the shop, as has Burt’s, 
filled with slippers in all colors and 
styles; these are selling briskly with 
window promotions only. Hanover is 
promoting a packet of leather scuffs 
that fold into a leather case at $2.75. 
Scuffs at Levy Bros. are shown at 
$3.95: “These smart leather scuffs 





are wise ideas for Santa to leave by 
the hearth. Crafted in lovely Yule- 
tide colors of red, French blue, or 
tearose.” 

Men always expect to receive socks 
at Christmas, and the men’s shoe 
stores, particularly the several Thom 
McAn and the Hanover stores, all 
have put their best foot forward with 
sock suggestions. Gaily wrapped 
boxes and Yule cards serve to draw 
the shoppers’ attention to the socks. 
Hanover makes further suggestions 
of shoe trees, at $1.25, a shine kit at 
$1.00, and an insignia shine kit at 
$1.35. The latter contains shoe neces- 
sities from saddle soap to shoe laces. 

Allen’s Shoe Store offers large ini- 
tial pins in clear plastic at $1.00, and 
tloves, fabrics in gay colors at $1.00 
and $1.99. and leather, including 
white, at $2.99. 

As many No. 18 coupons appear 
&8 do No. 1 airplanes, several man- 
agers report. This is due, no doubt, 
to the late issuance of some No. 3 


War Ration Books and to the fact 
that sales have not yet hit their peak 
on the airplane stamps. Rationing 
leaves an imprint, however, in the 
usual pre-Christmas sales of leather 
shoes for gifts to members of the 
family. Customers are using their 
own stamps, and there is no one best 
seller in leathers. “It’s a_ reptile 
world,” Krupp & Tuffly, Inc. asserts 
by placard in a display of black 
reptile sandals. Baby doll anklets in 
patent leather universally hold their 
own. Alligator calf and polished 
calf in black and town brown, in 
oxfords with open or closed backs, 
ghillies, opera pumps with or without 
flat grosgrain buckle, spectators in 
black or Army Russet; sandalized 
strap with continental heels and cut- 
out vamp decor . . . black crushed 
kid . . . black suede pump with a 
fringe trim or a faille loop, teamed 
with a wide strap bag with draped 
front . . . anything in leather is sell- 
ing at this season. 

There are four or five nursing 
schools located in Houston aside 
from the smaller hospitals and clin- 
ics both here and in adjacent South 
Texas cities. Nurses’ oxfords in white 
buck, always in stock at Paul’s, were 
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New wooden soled shoes, said to pos- 

sess extraordinary flexibility, were 

featured in this advertisement of the 

Holmes store in New Orleans, Le., 
recently. 





recently featured in an ad, captioned 
“On Duty! Nurses oxfords, $6.95,” 
followed by a mail order blank in- 
closed by a box. This store, also, re 
ceived: a good shipment of calfskin 
bags recently, and a window display 
was immediately arranged. Before 
the store closed all save a very few 
of the bags, which were priced at 
$7.50 and $9.95, were sold, and these 
went the next day, according to F. R. 
Morris, assistant manager. This with- 
out benefit of newspaper promotion. 





Whereas the personnel problem 
was particularly acute in the first 
quarter of this year, it has eased 
immeasurably in the last month or 
two; so much so that it has practi- 
cally ceased to be a problem. This is 
particularly true among the more 
popular priced stores. Some man- 
agers are of the opinion that the 
recent release of some workers by 
defense industries in this area which 
have fulfilled their contracts has 
furnished them with a number of 
clerks, a welcome condition during 
the holiday season. Paradoxically, 
spending is free this war year partly 
because of the numerous defense in- 
dustries nearby. Yes, Santa is com- 


ing to town. 
* * 7 


SITUATION CONFUSING 
IN NEW ORLEANS 


T HE shoe situation in New Orleans 
becomes increasingly confused. Two 
and two apparently do not make four. 
Two and two are apt to add up to 
three or even five. For instance, ex- 
amining a window display of some 
assorted styles we hadn’t clapped 
eyes on for too long a time, we gaily 
dashed for the door to find out if that 
particular store had unearthed a trea- 
sure trove of pre-war shoes. “Oh no,” 
the manager said, “we've hardly any 
of those shoes in stock. Fact is, we're 
featuring non-rationed shoes tomor- 
row!” We were therefore not one 
whit nonplussed when, coming upon 
a fine display of non-rationed shoes 
in another store the manager en- 
lightened us by saying he was fea- 
turing black suedes the next day. 
[TURN TO PAGE. 110, PLEASE] 
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EUROPE'S SHOE NEEDS, U. S. PROBLEM 


WITH allied relief experts estimating that 65 per cent 
of Europe’s population will need shoes after the war, 
and with plans for the United States to supply prac- 
tically all of them, America’s post-war shoe probleni 
can mean either scanty shoe supplies for American 
civilians or high level production and high level em- 
ployment in the post-war industry. 

The results will be dependent on the type of men 
who are in charge of the shoe program in a post-war 
world, as well as the careful planning of those cur- 
rently in charge of Washington. Relief officials have 
been far-sighted and the danger comes from the other 
emergency agencies. 

The last population figures available on Europe are 
for the year 1939 and, exclusive of Russia, show 402,- 
800,000 people inhabiting that continent. Therefore, if 
the 65 per cent estimate is taken as fact approximately 
262,000,000 pairs of shoes will be needed as an initial 
program, with Russia’s 170,000,000 people not included 
in the calculations. 

At present the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations has a ‘stockpile of 4,000,000 pairs of 
shoes. More than 3,000,000 of these were bought up 
from manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers by 
Treasury Procurement Division. They include mostly 
obsolete shoes, which the American public would be 
wary about buying if they had to give up a ration 
stamp for them. The remainder of this stockpile came 
from rebuilt Army shoes and other minor sources. How- 
ever, OFRRO officials now say that the Army is repair- 
ing its old shoes for reuse, and that source of supply 
has been cut off. These officials also said that buying 
of over-age stocks is still continuing and the stockpile 
would increase for some time. 


Shoes of Non-Critical Materials 


THE OFRRO also has an initial program to manufac- 
ture 6,500,000 pairs of shoes made of non-critical 
materials. On these shoes OFRRO draws up the specifi- 


cations, as to type, size, numbers and materials, and 





7% 


Treasury Procurement takes the bids and lets the con- 
tracts, with relief officials sitting as an advisory council 
to inspect samples and assure their specifications being 
met. 

The plan as first set up called for OFRRO to provide 
the materials for the uppers of this initial program and 
the manufacturers to supply the remainder of the mate- 
rial. However, there has been some delay in collecting 
the material and Treasury Procurement has already 
accepted bids for 2,000,000 pairs of this initial pro- 
gram, with the manufacturers supplying all of the 
material. This program includes only men’s, women’s, 
and boys’ shoes. OFRRO expects to supply the uppers 
for the remaining 4,500,000. 

The uppers are made of Army duck which has been 
dyed and treated with water repellent and backed with 
drill, with leather being used only for tips and back 
stays. The soles on these shoes will be composition with 
mid-soles of tire-carcasses, which officials say should 
increase the wearing qualities of the shoes. The heels 
will be capped with reclaimed rubber. Contrary to pre- 
vious reports no plastics will be used, since OCR may 
not be able to obtain all the plastic soles it needs for 
American shoe production. All of these materials will 
conform to WPB requirements. 

Officials say they will be high-quality shoes, with 
style in the background and wearing qualities the main 
consideration. The shoes will include work shoes and 
oxfords for men, boys and women; shoes and oxfords 
for misses and children; low-heel shoes for women 
and high-heel shoes for women. 


Pinch May Come When War Ends 
THIS program still gives OFRRO only 10,500,000 
pairs of shoes, and officials admit a sudden end of the 
war in Europe “would find us in a dire situation.” This 
is where American consumers might feel the pinch 
despite all careful planning. However, it is expected 
that the war’s end may provide them with the military 
surpluses, which would at least ease the men’s situation. 

It was also pointed out that this shoe production pro- 
gram is being designed so as not to interfere with 
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normal manufacturing procedures, and that no leather 
or hides will be shipped except for repair purposes. 
Other officials charged with maintaining America’s 
civilian shoe program said they could not see how this 
relief plan could help but aggravate the already serious 
manpower condition in the shoe industry. They also 
feel that the expansion program for children’s shoes 


may be endangered if the relief operations are stepped - 


It has not been definitely decided who will distribute 
these shoes, but the Army and the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment have been mentioned for the job. Washington 
observers predict that OFRRO may soon be merged 
with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

It is believed that the shoes will be paid for in most 
cases. For example, the French have paid for most of 
the goods turned over to them in North Africa. 

The program has been under the guidance of Alex- 
ander Gordon, Chief, Footwear Section, Supply and 
Transport Division, OFRRO, FEA, and his associate, 
Harold Connell. Both Mr. Gordon and Mr. Connell 
are industry men and have had considerable experi- 
ence with shoes. 

Officials from WPB, OPA and all other agencies con- 
nected with the shoe picture are consulted on relief 
operations and are fully aware of what is going on. 

A far more alarming picture of the shoe world to 
come is presented in Washington by two other factors: 

(1) Capable officials are returning to their industry 
posts in ever increasing numbers and (2) the trend of 
the various agencies to perpetuate themselves by at- 
tempting to carve themselves a piece of the post-war 
reconversion job. 

The WPB Shoe Branch recently lost the services of 
H. 0. Rondeau, who was in charge of women’s shoes in 
the division. Mr. Rondeau will return to the company 
which bears his name in Farmington, N. H. He was 
replaced by Fred Walker, of Holmes, Stickney and 
Walker, Portland, Me. 


Leather Strikers Ordered to Work 
ALTHOUGH the Independent National Leather Work- 


ers’ Association, whose strike forced closure of 13 
leather tanneries in the Peabody, Salem area of Mas- 
sachusetts, voted on November 24 to end their strike 
and return to work in compliance with Army orders, 
the situation which their strike action had precipitated 
was the most serious labor development affecting the 
leather industry which has occurred during the war. 
President Roosevelt, in an executive order signed 
November 20, and made effective November 24, author- 
ized the Secretary of War to take over “any or all” of 
the tanneries in question. 
Acting Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson named 
Lt. Col. Curtis G. Pratt, Ordnance Department, as the 
"War department’s representative to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s order. 


“The War Department expects the employees of these 
plants to resume their jobs because it is imperative 
that there be no further interference with production,” 
Mr. Patterson said. “It is the duty of every loyal Amer- 
ican to support his government in time of war, and I 
look with confidence to these workers to fulfill this 
obligation by returning to work.” 


Quebracho Controlled by Cartel 


TESTIFYING before the Senate Military Affairs Sub- 
committee on war monopolization, Assistant Attorney 
General Wendell Berge declared on November 24 that 
American users of quebracho, a leather tanning extract, 
found mainly in Argentina, are “at the mercy of a 
British dominated monopoly pool.” 

Mr. Berge advised the Subcommittee to investigate 
the situation and said an attempt should be made to 
find some substitute for quebracho, which for commer- 
cial purposes is limited to Argentina and Paraguay. 

Five of the twenty-two producers in the two South 


.American countries, according to Mr. Berge, are owned 


or controlled by a British corporation, the Forestal 
Land, Timber & Railways, Ltd. These producers have 
a capacity of about 57 per cent of the entire industry, 
he said, adding that the pool has exercised its power to 
curtail the quantity shipped to this country, and thus 
has prevented the building of an adequate stockpile— 
while at the same time, raising prices out of proportion 
to any increase in costs. 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, criticized Argentina for its 
part in permitting this situation to exist, and said that 
“this cartel is run with the sanction and encourage- 
ment of the government of Argentina.” 


Inquiry Called Window Dressing 


INVESTIGATION of shoe manufacturers in the New 
England area under the auspices of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is regarded here more or less in 
the light of window-dressing. 

It has been reported that SWPC. is making this check 
under OCR sponsorship looking toward realization of 
the authorized increase of approximately 30 per cent 
in children’s shoes. However, OCR denies that it has 
sponsored the survey and officials say it is merely an 
SWPC plan to perpetuate itself. Giving support to this 
view is the fact that SWPC is currently trying to justify 
its existence before a Congressional committee. 

Some OCR officials are indignant over this usurpa- 
tion of their activities by SWPC and feel that combined 
in the WPB Leather and Shoe Branch there is enough 
information available to determine just what shoe pro- 
duction should be, and to allocate the leather to realize 
this production. 

Perhaps the most important fact to remember is that 
SWPC has no power to allocate materials, or to let 
contracts to any shoe manufacturers. 








WASHINGTON—The fact that a fair 
and equitable method of dividing the 
available total supply of hides, both 
domestic and importable, between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
has finally been arrived at is more than 
enough to justify the recent visit to 
England of a Footwear, Leather and 
Hides Mission. After a two months’ 
study of the situation, the return of 
the mission was officially announced by 
William L. Batt, United States mem- 
ber of the combined raw materials 
board, and Harold Connett, assistant 
director of the textile, clothing and 
leather branch of WPB on Dec. 10. 

It is also significant that the mem- 
bers of the mission urged that every 
effort be made to increase our slaugh- 
ter of cattle as quickly as possible in 
order to ease the critical present short- 
age of hides. This course has been ad- 
vocated for more than a year by re- 
sponsible government officials, but no 
action is yet in sight. The slaughter of 
several million of our cattle would 
greatly increase the number of avail- 
able hides. 

They also warned that relief opera- 
tions would create a further shortage 
of leather when the war is over. 

However, the mission’s task of ar- 
riving at a method for distributing the 
hide supply between the two countries 
was its most important objective. There 
has been much misunderstanding about 
the method of allocation in all segments 
of the trade and its press, with the 
general idea prevailing that Britain 
was getting the lion’s share. 

This was due in a large part to the 
fact that no official statement was made 
as to how the hides were distributed 
and none has been made to date. From 
trade sources it was learned that the 
hides were distributed on a ratio of 
three to one in the United States’ 
favor. This system was a gentlemen’s 
agreement and there were loopholes. 

It must also be remembered that at 
present the purchase of hides is under 
governmental control. 

The various percentages that had 
been quoted in the past, such as the 
70-30 figure in Britain’s favor, re- 
ferred only to the division of foreign 
hides, and were of temporary duration 
only so that an inequity or a change 
in relative conditions could be readily 
and promptly adjusted. 

The new ratio, which is 3.5 to the 
United States and 1 to the United 
Kingdom, has been official announced 
and will straighten a number of mis- 
conceptions. 

Although the increase is only .5 over 
the previous ratio, when millions of 
hides are considered it is a substantial 
increase and a lot of the earlier Joop- 
holes have been closed, which provides 
a much better formula. 
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Importable Hides for December on 50-50 Basi 


Increase in Domestic Slaughter Seen as Only Real Solution 


This distribution of importable sup- 
plies (foreign hides), which for the 
time being will continue on the tem- 
porary month-to-month basis, will be 
based on this overall 3.59-1 agreement. 
Calculated on this formula. importable 
cattle hides have been allocated for 
the month of December on a 50-50 
basis. This ratio might change in any 
month in favor of either the United 
States or the United Kinedom. 

The percentage of foreign hides 
necessary to allocate to the countries 
on such a formula is denendent upon 
the estimated supply position, for the 
period in question, of the respective 
domestic markets and the exportable 
surplus from all other markets. 

For example, assuming that the fol- 
lowing would be the number of hides 
available in anv one vear: 

United States Domestic 


SRG cee tiidddisentince’s 20,000,000 
United Kingdom Domestic 
DRC rains 6) 6 eine am 2.000.000 


Foreign Hides ........... 10,000,000 
ME Ch ea ekis coe ewbee $2,000.000 
Under this 3.5 to 1 ratio the United 

States would be entitled to about 25,- 

000,000 hides, of which 5,000,000 would 

be imported, i.e., 50 per cent of the 

foreign hides. 


However, a change in the domestic 
supplies of either country or in the 
foreign hides available would bring 
about a change in the allocation of 
foreign hides. A drop in foreign hides 
would cut down our imports, but would 
not affect our domestic supply. 

While the proportion of importable 
hides will vary depending on cattle 
slaughter in both countries and foreign 
hides available, the 3.5 to 1 division is 
expected to remain firm except for an 
unusual emergency. 


Similar separate agreements were 
reached with respect to raw calf and 
kip skins and rough tanned kips im- 
ported from East India. 


In the case of raw calf and kip skins 
the agreed ratio is 5.8 to the United 
States and 1 to the United Kingdom. 
Importable allocations for December 
are: United States, 65 per cent, and 
United Kingdom, 35 per cent. 


Equal tonnages of leather purchased 
in South America will be allowed to 
both countries. Any leather purchased 
above these agreed figures will be 
charged to each country’s hide alloca- 
tion on the basis of equivalent hides. 
This will undoubtedly correct one of the 
principal abuses of the earlier system. 

Foreign hides and leather tanned in 
foreign countries are inseparable be- 
cause in countries where the produc- 
tion of leather has increased, the re- 
sult is that many less hides are avail- 
able for export to this country or to 





England. South American leather 5 
not of first quality and does not meg 
our military specifications. 

By controlling the imports of both 
hides and leather, it is not then ta, 
country’s advantage to import leather 
instead of hides since the leather wij 
be charged against the hide allocation, 
It is expected that this plan will great. 
ly increase the flow of hides. 

Since the return of the mission 
Canada has been asked to participaty 
in the plan for dividing available tota) 
supplies. An agreement has bee 
reached, and the allocation will be based 
on the same principles as applied t 
the agreement between the United 
States and United Kingdom. Although 
not officially announced, it has bes 
reported that Canada’s share will be 
about one-third that of Britain. 

While in the United Kingdom, mem. 
bers of the mission visited many tan- 
neries and shoe manufacturing estab 
lishments throughout the country, 
They obtained a first-hand picture of 
British practices and thus, accumulated 
the knowledge essential to a thorough 
understanding of mutual problems by 
both sides. 

“It has been my experience,” said 
Mr. Batt, “and since the return of the 
footwear, leather and hides mission, it 
has been my firm conviction that prob 
lems which we in this country and the 
British at home face, whenever de 
creasing supplies of raw materials 
must be made to satisfy growing re 
quirements, can best be solved by 
frank, open discussions between repre- 
sentatives of business and the two gov- 
ernments working together. They are 
then in a position to fuse their knowl- 
edge and points of view into a common 
approach and arrive at a balanced and 
satisfactory solution of common and 
critical problems.” 

Stressing the value of inter-nation 
missions, Mr. Batt said: 

“The work of the hides and leather 
mission has been successful, not mere- 
ly in its immediate purpose, but in 
demonstrating a technique of inter- 
national cooperation of difficult prob 
lems which have been created by the 
war, and which in some unknown de 
gree undoubtedly are likely to survive 
the cessation of hostilities for some 
indeterminate period of time.” 

The members of this mission were 
W. Maxey Jarman, president, General 
Shoe Corp., chairman; Carl Danner, 
president, American Hide & Leather 
Co.; E. B. George, director of Review 
and Analysis, WPB Program Bureau; 
E. L. Drew, statistician, WPB Hide 
and Leather Branch; and A. B 
Tatistcheff. 
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T. its very important place in the American war effort, Surpass 
brings the same completeness and dependability which has dis- 
tinguished its Service in peace times. Today, our first considera- 
tion is the production of Glove and Garment Leathers for vital 
military needs. But, Surpass remains active on the home front 
too, producing fine quality tanned leathers for civilian shoes. 
Although this production for civilian needs is necessarily limited 
by existing restrictions, it is in sufficient volume to allow reason- 
able supplies of leathers to established users of Surpass Kid. 
Merchants may, therefore, specify Surpass with assurance that 
it is uniform Surpass quality. 





PEACETIME PRODUCERS of Surpass Quality tanned Glazed Kid in Black 
and Colors, Capre, Suedes, Linings and Kangaroo . . . A Complete Dependable 


Service For Post-War Shoes. 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
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store was the first in this part of the country to promote 
trade mark shoes. Some years later the site of the pres- 
ent store was up for sale, and Wetherhold & Metzger 
bought the property, erecting the present building on it. 

Mr. Metzger has a conservative, yet progressive atti- 
tude, and one which has stood him in good stead 
throughout his years of shoe retailing. The Wetherhold 
& Metzger organization was one of the first stores in the 
vicinity to talk about widths and fitting, putting the 
message across to customers that scientific fitting and 
the relationship between feet and shoes was all-impor- 
tant. Along this line, Mr. Metzger’s interest in feet led 
him to take a course at the [Illinois School of Chiropody, 
so that he could adapt the principles he learned there to 
the business of providing correct footwear for his cus- 
tomers. The store now has a flourishing chiropody de- 
partment under the direction of Dr. Pauline Hinckel, 
who followed Mr. Metzger’s example in studying 
chiropody. x 

One of Mr. Metzger’s pet theories has always been 
the necessity of adequate training for salesmanship. In 
the future, he predicts, selling will be a profession; 
retail salesmen, and particularly shoe fitters, will have 
to pass state board examinations before they are per- 
mitted to practice. But this is only in prospect; our 
immediate job is to teach our sales representatives the 
fundamental principles which will make them good sales- 
men. He felt so strongly on this point that some years 
ago he broached the subject to the board of education, 
suggesting that business school students be trained for 
retail selling. The plan, under the title of Distributive 
Education, is now a reality all over the country. “A 
trained staff, primed with the necessity for courtesy, 
and with a ready smile will always bring in the busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Metzger, and his own contagious smile 
is ample proof of the truth of his statement. 

Mr. Metzger is a strong believer in the beneficial 
effects of institutional advertising for the retail store. 
He has been active for some time in promoting the 
name of Wetherhold & Metzger in the minds of people 
in Allentown and surrounding localities. “Identify the 
name of your store with good merchandise and good 
service, and you have the basis for a firm foundation 
in these jittery days,” he affirmed. 

The immediate prospects for shoe retailing in 1944, 
according to Mr. Metzger, rest on the basis that the pub- 
lic has learned war ways. It is certain that it will never 
be satisfied with the ways of yesterday. “In spite of 
limitations imposed on them by the war’s necessities, 
shoe men have exhibited imagination and ingenuity that 
compare admirably with those displayed in any other 
industry,” he said. “From a service standpoint, 1944 
should be a good year for shoe stores all over the 
country.” 

In the last war, Mr. Metzger went on, shoe merchants, 
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as well as those in other lines of retailing, were high 
robbers of the first order. There was an extraordip 
amount of “profiteering for pennies” which scargehy 
reflected creditably on retailing. We don’t have the 





stigma now, he asserted, citing the admirable job eu 


ernment agencies have performed in keeping prices as 
stable as they are. “It’s the duty of the merchant t 
cooperate to the fullest extent with government agen. 
cies,” he emphasized. “They don’t have an easy job, 
and the way in which they have been accomplishing it 
deserves our fullest assistance.” 

Mr. Metzger hopes to achieve this cooperation by 
furthering the unity of shoe retailing through its own 
organization—the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
He sees the association as the “university for shoe re. 
tailers. The grade schools,” he says, “are the founda. 
. . » The Shoe Retailer of today, and of the future, 
must continue to receive higher education in the Uni- 
versity of Shoe Retailing.” 


tion. 


In a letter addressed to members of the board of 
directors of the association, he stated, “Unquestionably 
the present and post-war periods will test the greatness 
of this most important industry—organization, and 
your counsel, individually and coordinately, is at all 
times imperative. 

“Through the hopes and ingenuity of this shoe fra- 
lernity founded thirty-one years ago, the times have 
proven that shoes built and designed in America have 
been rightly promoted and recognized as the finest any- 
where. The application of continued ingenuity should 
be our objective to help the war effort and the shoe 
effort in the interests of good government and respected 
retailing.” 


Children May Get Needed Shoes 


CHILDREN who wear out or outgrow their shoes at a 
particularly fast rate and adults with extra shoe re 
quirements need not suffer hardship because of the 
longer shoe ration period announced recently by OPA. 

OPA’ has pointed out that the shoe ration program 
recognized the great differences in individual shoe 
needs. Ration stamps are transferable among family 
members living in the same household so that the 
stamps can be shared according to need. There is also 
a provision by which growing children, industrial 
workers and others who need additional shoes may_ get 
special shoe stamps if they would suffer hardship by 
being limited to the regular family stamp allowance. 

If a child or adult needs shoes and the family quota 
of regular ration stamps has been spent, he may get an 
application form for special shoe stamps from his local 
rationing board. This application may be obtained from 
the board on written request and can be mailed back to 
the board when it is filled out. 
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Montn AFTER MONTH, to the millions of women who read this group of leading 
Women's Magazines, we are putting across the name and the features of Paradise 
Shoes. This brand consciousness, so vitally important in today's merchandising, is 


moving Paradise Shoes farther and farther to the front in women's consciousness. 


The result? Greater familiority—greater acceptance—greater demand—to make Para- 


dise a leading factor in post-war shoe selling! 
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Does post-war survival of branded and trade-marked 
merchandise, both consumer and industrial, hold the 
greatest promise for high-level employment? Let’s see. 

Last year’s report of the Secretary of Commerce on 
war contracts shows that the tremendous flow of muni- 
tions, food and other war supplies came in huge major- 
ity from companies known for their brands, promoted 
by selling and advertising. To them, government turned 
in largest measure for inventive genius, high quality, 
and speedy, reliable delivery. 

Did a brand policy make them good? Business lead- 
ers consider the brand system largely responsible for 
their size and success. Large manufacturers, keyed to 
high efficiency, enabled our nation to carry out colossal 
war production. Without the swift flow of giant pro- 
duction, winning the war would indeed have been doubt- 
ful. The brand system helped build the big plants which 
proved to be America’s first line of defense. 

But the battle to save brands is by no means won. 

Determined opponents of brands bring forward plan 
after plan for government identification and quality 
rating designed to supplant or weaken the authority of 
the maker’s brand. Leaders claiming to represent large 
groups, agitate and spread distrust of branded mer- 
chandise. 

Much anti-brand-and-selling writing by economists in 
and out of government has found its way into texts and 
courses in schools and colleges. It provides the “party 
line” for many post-war planning intellectuals, who 
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WHAT WILL 








BRANDS MEAN} T( 


by EDWARD H. GARDNER 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Edward H. Gardner, formerly Professor of Eco. 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, and well 
known researcher and consultant on brands and 
trade marks, is the author of this article and also 
of the book “Economics of Advertising.” His experi- 
ence also includes having served as president of 
what is now the American Marketing Association 
and in advertising for such firms as Swift, Weyer. 
haeuser and General Foods. 

During the controversey over drug and food legis- 
lation, Mr. Gardner was called in by the drug indus 
try to act as impartial Referee on drug advertising. 
Within recent years, he has been engaged in research 
on governmental plans, including such matters as 
were covered in the TNEC reports and the hearings 
of the Boren Committee. Mr. Gardner wishes to 
acknowledge the data cooperation extended in the 
preparation and documentation of this article by the 
Periodical Publishers Association, Grocery Manuv- 
facturers of America and the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Ideas and viewpoints expressed in this article do 
not necessarily coincide with those of the editors of 
Boot anp SHoe Recorper. 





declare all business anti-social because of the admittedly 
inexcusable wrong-doing of a small minority. 


Congress Gets Busy 


The report of the Boren Committee of the House of 
Representatives dated October 25, and the full hearings 
of this Committee on Brand Names and Newsprint, 
presents impressive official evidence on the worth of 
brands to America and also of threats to them. Here is 
the long needed counter-blast, delivered by the Repre- 
sentatives of the American people, to the group of 
thinkers who are bluntly hostile to brands and selling, 
including advertising. 

Goods must be sold, in the post-war period, as never 
before. The people must be given good reasons to 
spend out of their gigantic savings, to buy goods and 
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They Stimulate Markets for Goods, Which, in Turn, Create 
Job Opportunities for Millions of Americans and Busi- 
ness Opportunities for Manufacturers and Merchants. 


invest in companies, big and small, confident they will 
more than get their money back. 


If this does not happen, then indeed we might have 
the sixteen million unemployed Leon Henderson so 
unpleasantly predicts. 

Whether post-war employment is related to the brand 
principle is the issue on which battle must be joined 
with defeatists who seek to level qualities of goods down 
to broad government grades; who in effect oppose im- 
provement and invention. 

Must we oppose non-branded goods, because we advo- 
tate branded goods? No. There is room for both. Bet- 
ter for all of us if brands must win on merit, in direct 
competition with other brands and non-branded goods. 
“I am thankful for the chiseler,” laughed the chairman 
of a well-known company, before his board. “That 
fellow X who sells on a price basis makes me sweat to 
beat him on quality and price.” 


What Do We Want Most 

Americans will always fight for their individual eco- 
nomic advancement—the chance to live better on a 
progressive basis—and to do this with progressively 
greater security. Any lesser objective is not American. 
How does any system rate, Americans ask, in pro- 
Viding progressively better (1) income, (2) savings, 
(3) standards of living, and (4) security? Nothing has 
ever provided such benefits so well as the brand sys- 

tem. Among the most significant of these benefits are: 
_ 1. Progressively better products. Brands lead, others 
follow. Brands create new and wider markets. Why? 
Because the first principle of branding is to identify 
the goods, so that satisfied customers can buy again. 
Here lies the incentive for relentless improvement, to 
Win re-buyers and new buyers. This very process defies 
rists who want no brands and thereby would reap 
p goods and no improvements. What a life, in a 
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nation whose progress was frozen at some planner- 
determined level. 

2. Progressively lower prices. Large scale production 
and distribution in many lines, automobile and tire 
brands being amazing, examples, have brought prices 
down with a thump. Other goods benefit by lower costs 
of wide distribution, even though in production they 
quickly reach the point where more volume adds little 
to further economy. Often, too, improved brand quality 
gives more value for the same money, thereby providing 
the equivalent of a price reduction. 

3. Greater Freedom of choice. Brands set the pace 
for greater variety in styles, models, designs, to fit indi- 
vidual free invention of producers and free choice. of 
consumers. Non-brand competitors copy these varieties 
mainly in the wake of brand-stimulated demand. 

4. More new products, brought more quickly within 
popular reach. New markets could not be created, spread 
widely, without enterprising sales effort. The solid prob- 
ability of rapid sales under brand encourages business 
men to back new products, and through economies in 
production and selling to make the high-priced lux- 
uries of yesterday become the medium-priced necessi- 
ties of today. 

5. A higher standard of living. How did we get the 
goods we own, in an abundance miraculous to the rest 
of the world? Not through our great natural resources 
and uncrowded population. The Indians had these. We 
made tools, then made goods and sold them under the 
name of the maker. National wealth expanded, na- 
tional standards of living rose. Multitudes of minor 
improvements transformed American living. Nothing 
to raise the price, usually; most are added values just 
thrown in free with the goods. 

6. Less investment risk. Investors find greater safety 
and opportunity for their risk capital in those enter- 

[TURN TO PAGE 92, PLEASE] 
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SHORTAGES in everything from sole leather to lining 
materials is the report of New York’s leading makers 
of women’s and children’s shoes. Abundance is seen in 
only one thing and that is orders, according to one 
manufacturer of children’s shoes, who manages to see 
the humor of the situation. Yet, in spite of the handi- 
caps of materials and labor shortages, most manufac- 
turers are managing to get along somehow. Day by 
day, they continue to assemble enough leathers, fabrics 
and findings to continue operation. 

Aside from sole leather . . . which one manufacturer 
says they take for granted as being tight . . . patent 
leather is one of the hardest-to-come-by materials right 
now. The demand for this leather is bigger than ever 
before and manufacturers are obliged to ration their 
customers strictly in this regard. One maker of 
women’s high style shoes is driving home to his accounts 
the necessity of including gabardine in their Spring 
inventories. Some retailers, he finds, are disinclined to 
buy this fabric under the misapprehension that women 
do not like gabardine shoes. He tells them that they 
are very much mistaken; that women, many of them, 
like gabardine very much. 

At the present time factories in this area are cut- 
ting patent leather, calfskin and whatever reptiles they 
can get, usually lizards. The few manufacturers who 
have been allocated plastic for uppers are making shoes 
of this material in their factories at this time. This 
plastic, very like patent leather in appearance, is being 
used to fill out the demand for patent. Most factories 
are not cutting white leathers now. They have com- 
pleted their resort orders and have not yet begun work 
on Summer orders. The demand for white shoes for 
the coming Spring and Summer is very big. Among 
this group of manufacturers, in the upper price brack- 
ets, white suede is especially in demand. 
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In patterns for-women’s shoes, pumps and sandals 
are registering strongly. Sling pumps, open toe pumps 
and d'Orsay pumps, and sandals with ankle straps, as 
well as the lower line, are leading types. The open 
back, closed toe shoe is regarded as very good, but 
very high style. 

Makers of children’s quality shoes in the New York 
area report their greatest shortage to be in linings. In 
upper materials crushed kidskins, tan elkskins and 
white suedes are all getting scarcer. Vamp linings are 
also harder to get, according to one of these manufac- 
turers. Labor shortage, due to the drafting of fathers, 
is also a matter of concern to these factories, as well as 
to the women’s factories. One children’s firm will have 
lost one-half of its men workers when all fathers have 
heen drafted. 


SH Clowus 


THE St. Louis market is about to bring to a close one 
of the biggest years in its history. Though the year's 
total production for this district is slightly under that 
for 1942, it is not expected to be down much in excess 
of 3 per cent. The year has qwitnessed an increase in 
the number of shoe-making concerns in this section 
and, at the same time, a slight decrease in the number 
of lines offered. Dollar volume is certain to reach @ 
new high, well over $200,000,000. Some fifty shoe 
manufacturers and sale branches are located here, dis- 
tributing the output of close to 100 factories. This 
year’s production will approach 95,000,000 pairs for 
the district, including all grades and types. 

As is expected in wartime, 1943 has been a year of 
rapid shift and change. While it can be adjudged 4 
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FULL TYPE 


There is Only One Way 
le Tree a Shee 


That is the Miller way. The all-wood V tree is an adaptation of the regular 
full type Miller style with the exception of metal parts which are replaced 
with strong parts of wood. Easily adjusted, the V tree will hold the shoe 
firmly, keep the insole from curling or bunching and permit the shoe to dry 
in a normal manner. 

Finished in Walnut Stain — made in all sizes 

and widths corresponding to men’s shoe sizes. 


orlo-dyde Laces 


me uk met oe 


The rugged lace for all year around wear. Sturdy, flexible and especially 
finished so that dampness will not penetrate. Cordo-Hyde Laces once 
tied never come untied. 


Ask to have your shoes equipped with Cordo-Hyde Laces. They add that 
extra selling plus, 


0. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


December 15, 1943 
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successful one from a business point of view, there 


nevertheless exists a feeling of relief now that it is about 
For thosé in the creative and 
styling phases of shoe-making, the year has been dull 
and uninteresting, for their abilities have. been frus- 
trated by restrictions. Tffose in sales departments have 
wrestled with quotas and sometimes irate buyers who 
. felt they weren’t getting their just share of shoes.. And 


to pass into memory. 


those gentlemen in charge of production have had no 


end of problems this year. It is the toughtest they 
have ever experienced, what with shortages of labor 
and materials plus advancing costs in the face of 
frozen price levels. 

Early in 1943 the last of the floor stocks were seen 
to disappear at the great wholesale houses of this mar- 
ket, marking the passing, for the time being, of one of 
the many services so many thousands of dealers had 
used to advantage. .Before the war the St. Louis floor: 
stocks averaged ual 8,500,000 pairs, with a value 
of about $20,000,000 at wholesale. Now, after well 
over a year of restrictions, allotments, quotas, etc., the 
manufacturers here look forward to the time when 
shoes will be more plentifuk sales more competitive 
and when service will mean a promise they know they 
can fulfill. 

The current year has given birth to a number of new 
concerns in this district. Most of them, of only recent 
inception, are producing small amounts of infants’ soft 
soles. One is in the house slipper field; another is 
making a considerable showing in the play shoe field. 

With the approach of 1944 and as world events move 
rapidly toward a victorious end of the European phase 


WHATEVER may be the shape of things to come, shoe 
manufacturers and retailers know now that their own 
world will be different. 

They are looking into the future, knowing that they 
cannot plan for it with the pattern of the past; that they 
cannot expect to do “business as usual” in times and 
under conditions that are unusual. 

Shoe factories are doing all that they can, with what 
help and materials they have and can get. Orders of 
new and old customers are more insistent than they were 
with less prospect that they will be filled fully than 
existed a while ago. 

That is due mainly to the fact that not so much of a 
supply of materials is in sight as had been anticipated, 
and because incursions of the draft continue to deplete 
working forces that were already considerably below 
normal. 

The latest information to come here is that while 
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_ eruptive changes in business. 
‘ being made, some pretty thorough and extensive. A} 


of the war, St. Louis manufacturers are directing the 
attention to the problems that might arise immediately 
Though they ad 


following cessation of hostilities. 
mittedly are dealing in uncertainties for the present, 
they nevertheless are aware of the fact that wars end 
abruptly, and that such sudden changes bring about 
So care‘ul studies are 


ready noticeable changes in the underlyirg demand for 
shoes have been detected. Though the over-all demand 
for shoes is still found to be in excess of supply, it is 


—.— 


reported that many of the larger buyers of women’s 7 
style shoes are not taking in their full quotas for the © 
current season and some are even going so far as to 


say that they will not use up their quotas for next Fall, 
This may prove to be the first sign of a let-up in the 
demand for shoes. Certainly it indicates that merchan- 
dise men are studying their inventory positions in rela 
tion to the possibility of an early end of the war in 
Europe. 

Soundings taken by St. Louis manufacturers reveal 
the fact that, despite quotas, 
covering their needs very successfully; that there has 
been a rather general practice of placing orders in 
amounts far in excess of normal requirements. Smaller 


dealers on the whole have been found to be short of the © : 


shoes needed to maintain an effective inventory situa- 
tion. 
have been able to more than cover their requirements, 

So from a retailing as well as from the manufac 


turing point of view it appears as though the “guessing © 


” is on as to when V-day will arrive. 


CEL 


36,000,000 pairs of shoes were produced monthly for 
civilians during the past year, it seems likely that this 
total will be reduced to 32,000,000 pairs monthly during 
the year that is ahead. 

There is a-strong demand for patent leathers for the 
coming Spring season, with a result that orders were 
accumulating beyond what seemed the possibility to fill 
with the amount of patent leather that will be obtain- 


game 


able. 

Consequently, orders for patent leathers had to be 
refused in many instances and suggestions went out 
that, in view of the growing popularity of this material, 
it might be advisable to suggest to customers that they 
place orders for gabardines with patent leather trim 
mings, which would aid in conserving the supply. 

With tanners producing much less patent leather 
than their normal output, and with sole leather increas 
ingly difficult to secure, shoe manufacturers are looking 
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However, in some cases even smaller merchants © 
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COOL WH I] r AWD COMFORTABLE 


Pe ee 





This Spring and Summer let WHITE impart a bright 
glamour to your style-frozen stock. A few WHITE 
numbers in strong size runs will do wonders for it, 
for nothing takes the place of cool, comfortable, 
profitable WHITE. 

Amalgamated presents a complete service in 
NHITES, the right leather for every WHITE style. 





MIMLGAHNMIATED LEATHER COMPANIES 


VILMINGTON...DELAWARE 
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for new sources of supply with something of the same 
kind of zeal which characterizes shoe retailers in their 
search for new merchandise sources. 

That each will succeed seems certain, but success may 
not be achieved fully until ocean lanes are open for 
commerce again—until the flow of materials is resumed 
after the war. 

Shoe retailers here who have good supplies of mer- 
chandise continue to do an excellent business even as 
the advent of holiday trade tends to divert attention 
sharply to lines which generally take precedence over 
shoes as prospective gifts. 

Display windows of shoe stores, which seemed drab 
when Fall styles came in with their limitation of colors, 
have blossomed with bright-colored slippers, mostly 
made of non-critical materials, which have been selling 
rapidly. 

Hosiery and belts, as well as handbags, and in some 
instances other articles of merchandise, have been added 
to stocks in shoe stores and contributed to the volume 
of sales which had been down at some stores in recent 
weeks because of lack of shoes. 


HOPE was expressed this week that the post-Christmas 
season “might bring some relief” in manpower short- 
ages and “a ray of light” concerning 1944 materials 
and supplies, as several Cincinnati shoe manufacturers 
reported taking year-end inventory. Generally, the shoe 
plants continued pressed for help and disclosed strin- 
gencies in supplies. 

Operation of the 48-hour-week under the recent 
Washington regulations pertaining to war production 
“might” loosen up some manpower in the Cincinnati 
area, several shoe manufacturers believe. 

Cincinnati, a machine tool center, is reflecting some 
slackening in tool orders with some companies engaging 
in heavier “conversion” work, making war goods col- 
lateral to their equipment and facilities, but somewhat 
removed from their normal peace-time output and rep- 
resenting a change from their original war production. 

This expected “easing” of manpower requirements 
for tool-making and allied plants is expected to provide 
some additional workers, at least, for the so-called “non- 
heavy” industries. Possible alleviation of help short- 
ages through employment of World War II veterans 
who have honorable discharges for physical disabilities 
or other causes which would not handicap their holding 
down jobs in normal plant life is another angle that has 
inspired discussions in the industry hereabouts recently. 








Downtown shoe stores continue their advertising 
locally, using about the same amount of space as non 
mally, but they cannot supply all of the customers who 
come in response to them. They realize, however, the 
value of keeping their names before the public. 

Some shoe merchants in outlying sections say that 
they have been having exceptional difficulties in buying 
new merchandise, that some of them will be unable to 
carry on if the war lasts much longer. 

One suburban retailer, recounting his troubles, said 
that he had been buying shoes from one manufacturer 
for a considerable time, but his supply had been dis. 
continued. 

“That was all right with me—if they didn’t have 
shoes to sell,” he said, “but they didn’t even answer my 
letters, and that did make me mad. I think they ought 
to figure that a time may come when they would want 
to sell me shoes. They may have to be sold to retailers 
again, you know.” 

Which might be a good thing for footwear makers 
to keep in mind. 


The fact that rehabilitation and retraining of war 
veterans who have been through the battlefronts and 
have been prepared to return to civilian life was a 
highlight of the Southern Medical Association’s recent 
war-time convention here doubtless provided some of 
the “food for thought.” 

While Cincinnati manufacturers were not prepared 
“to talk for publication,” a preliminary survey among 
some of them indicated that “shoe manufacturing might 
possibly be in line of reemployment of veterans whose 
general physical ability would stand the gaff of normal 
occupation in a shoe factory.” 

The drain on personnel being called to services or 
leaving for higher-paid employment, coupled with 
“shortages” in materials, was disclosed “as really some- 
thing to buckle down and face.” 

A prospect of a brighter turn “around the first of the 
year,” if there should be continued curtailment of heavy 
industry war plant production due to cancellations and 
“interim” layoffs, was seen by some manufacturers for 
their 1944 help problems. 

A “greater fluidity” of labor providing there is re- 
trenchment in orders of heavy industry was envisioned 
as likely during the first quarter of 1944. Orders are 
being maintained at a high level and production pace 
is good despite the handicaps under which shoe plants 
operate. 
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Calér Ta 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING FEET 





bal Sices eee 


CAPITALIZE ON THIS PEAK PERIOD OF FOOT SUFFERING 
WITH A STRONG DISPLAY OF 


DS Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT* REMEDIES! 











Itis a fact—one of the three biggest peak periods of the year in 
demand for Foot Remedies, is during the Christmas shopping 
tush. Millions are then subjecting their feet to excessive stress 
and strain from long hours of standing and walking. Feet cry 
out in pain and minds can think of only one thing—RELIEF! 








No verson is more susceptible to the power of suggestion than 
tae one who is in pain. That's why a big display of Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Remedies during this period of “CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING FEET” brings such a rush of demand. Shrewd 
department store merchandisers throughout the country always 
‘apitalize on this by-product of holiday shopping with a spe- 
Gal display of Dr. Scholl’s. Be as enterprising as they are—put 
UP @ strong display of Dr. Scholl’s NOW! 


# Tirade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Of. 

















Suggestion: One of the most effective ways to merchandise 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Remedies to sufferers from 
“CHRISTMAS SHOPPING FEET,” is to keep a display of 
these timely reliefs next to your cash register and spot them in 
your window. Following are some of the Dr. Scholl's Reliefs 
now in big demand: 





















DR. SCHOLL'S ARCH SUPPORTS 

DR. SCHOLL'’S ZINO-PADS FOR CORNS, 
CALLOUSES, BUNIONS, SOFT CORNS 
DR. SCHOLL'’S FOOT BALM 
DR. SCHOLL’S FOOT POWDER 

DR. SCHOLL’S KUROTEX AND MOLESKIN 

DR. SCHOLL'’S BUNION REDUCER 

DR. SCHOLL'S LuPAD 
DR. SCHOLL'S FELT CORN AND BUNION PADS 


ADVERTISING—AND LOTS OF IT! 


Here is a reproduction of our full column 
ad on ‘““‘CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
FEET,” appearing in the December issue 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Ads on Dr. Scholl’s Aids for the Feet will 
also appear in many other leading maga- 
zines during November and De- 
cember. Cash in on this holiday 
demand with a prominent dis- 
play of Dr. Scholl’s! 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 
62 W. 14th St., New York 






















Post-War Planning Program in New England 
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price regulations on hides, leathers and 

shoes, will be submitted to the associa- 

tion’s directors for approval and sub- 
mission to the proper officials in Wash- 
ington for their consideration.” 

Present at the meeting in addition to 
Mr. Andrews and the secretary, Max- 
well Field, association manager, were 
the following members: Louis H. Sal- 
vage, association president; Robert C. 
Erb, J. F. McElwain Co.; William F. 
Hickey, John R. Evans & Co., Inc.; 
William A. Hodges, Edwin Clapp & 
Son, Inc.; Charles H. Jones, Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co.; Rudolph 
King, Leviseur & Company; and Elliot 
ee Holmes, Stickney & Walker, 
ne. 

The complete agenda which formed 
the basis of discussion of this com- 
mittee follows: 

1. Determine association post-war 
planning activities. 

2. Promote post-war planning among 
association members. 

3. Plan for proper removal of fol- 
lowing government wartime regula- 
tions with conclusion of European 
phase of the war, with minimum loss 
and dislocation of our industry: 

a. WPB Shoe Conservation Order 
M-217. 

b. OPA’s Shoe Ration Order. 

ce. OPA’s Maximum Price Regula- 
tions—on hides, leathers and 
shoes. 

4. Consider post-war prospects for 
our industry—and for New England. 

a. Can we expand industry’s out- 
put by 40 per cent over 1940 
levels as recommended by 
Committee for Economic De- 
velopment? 

b. Estimate post-war consumer de- 
mand for footwear: 

1. How much of an increase 
in volume? 

2. Types and styles of shoes 
in greatest demand? 

8. Grading up or down of 
shoe purchases? 

5. Consider possible post-war 
changes in methods and costs of shoe 
distribution. ; 

6. Consider possible changes in labor 
relations and costs in our industry. 

7. Consider whether industry faces 
serious post-war reconversion problem 
from government to civilian output. 

8. Post-war prospects for increased 
hide supplies. 

9. Post-war prospects for enlarged 
export market for American-made 
leathers and shoes— versus foreign 
leathers and shoes. 

10. Consider prospects of synthetic 
and substitute materials’ use in the 
manufacture of shoes. 

In Section 4 of the agenda, having to 
do with a 40 per cent increase in pro- 
duction as compared with 1940, the 
committee estimates that pairage pro- 
duction must reach a peak of 565,812, 






800; that employment in the shoe in- 
dustry throughout the United States 
must rise from the 1940 level of 206,000 
to 288,400, and, in the leather indus- 
try, from 45,200 to 63,280. New Eng- 
land’s production, it is also estimated, 
must reach 200,223,800, that section’s 
production in 1940 having been 143,- 
. 016,646 pairs. 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 
Nation Faces 1944 with 
Shoe Stocks at 200,000,000 
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figures which could be relied on for all 
practical purposes. In calculating these 
figures back to Feb. 7, we estimated the 
total inventory of shoes covered by the 
original ration order to be approxi- 
mately 280,000,000 pairs. We further 
estimated that by rationing at a higher 
rate than production and through re- 
leases, these inventories would be re- 
duced approximately 25 per cent by 
the end of October. This meant that 
inventories on Oct. 31 should amount 
to approximately 210,000,000 pairs. 

“The actual inventories on Sept. 30 
are calculated to be 220,000,000 pairs. 
You will observe that after allowing 
for some reduction during the month 
of October, our original estimate of 
210,000,000 pairs on Oct. 31 is closely 
approximated. The breakdown of these 
Sept. 30 figures by type and their 
relationship to April 10 inventories will 
prove interesting. 

“On men’s dress shoes, we had ap- 
proximately 47,000,000 pairs in inven- 
tory. This is a reduction of about 10 
per cent under April 10 position. 

“On men’s work shoes, we had ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 pairs, which is 
about the same as was on hand April 
10. 

“On youths’ and boys’ shoes, we had 
approximately 15,000,000 pairs which 
varies only slightly from the April 10 
position. 

“On women’s shoes, we had 101,000,- 
000 pairs which shows a reduction of 
about 9 per cent from April 10 fig- 
ures. 

“On children’s shoes, we had ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 pairs. A _ re- 
duction of* about 16 per cent since 
April 10. 

“On infants’ shoes in rationed sizes, 
we had approximately 8,000,000 pairs, 
showing a reduction of about 12 per 
cent since April 10. 

“In all other rationed types, we had 
approximately 4,000,000 pairs repre- 
senting a reduction of approximately 
33 per cent. 

“The total inventory reduction be- 
tween April 10 and Sept. 30 amounts 
to about 10 per cent. The difference be- 
tween this figure and the estimated 25 





per cent reduction between Feb, 7 ang 

Oct. 31, is accounted for by reduetig, 

between Feb. 7 and April 10, shoes rp. 

leased from rationing during that De 
riod and the reduction which took plage 
during the month of October. 

“Some of the foregoing figures egy 
for discussion of their relation to sup. 
ply and demand. 

“As to men’s dress shoes, despite g 
10 per cent reduction in inventory, no 
serious shortage has been observed for 
reason that should be obvious. ij 

“The static position of men’s work 
shoe inventories since April 10, is e. 
couraging and indicates that demand 
is being met by supply. The same sity. 
ation applies to youths’ and _ boyy’ 
shoes. While women’s shoe inventories 
show .a_ sizeable reduction, critica] 
shortages have not developed, possibly 
because of a substantial production of 
women’s non-rationed types. 

“With respect: to misses’ and chil 
dren’s shoes,.we have on one hand, a 
critical shortage of certain types and 
grades, and on the other hand, very 
substantial inventories. The sugges- 
tion has been made that this problem 
be solved by releasing children’s shoes 
from rationing. While we are not ad- 
verse to taking positive and direct 
action to move stagnant stocks into 
use, several important factors must be 
considered before any action is taken. 

“First, in our opinion and in the 
opinion of most of our advisors in the 
industry, if children’s shoes were re- 
moved from rationing, most of the 
present tendency of consumers to buy 
better shoes would still exist. This is 
true in other apparel lines and there is 
no reason to assume that it would not 
be true in shoes. The industry would 
still be faced with the problem of in- 
ventory liquidation on extremely low- 
end goods and shortage of supply on 
better grades. 

“Second, we are faced with a produe- 
tion deficit on misses’ and children’s 
shoes, amounting to more than 13,000, 
000 pairs a year. There is no indica 
tion that removing children’s shoes 
from rationing would in any way cor 
rect this deficit. Before taking any 
action to reduce inventories, it is neces- 
sary that we have positive assurance 
that this production deficit will be met. 
We believe that the necessary steps are 
being taken to increase the produc- 
tion of children’s shoes and when this 
is accomplished, we will face the prob- 
lem of inventories as we have faced 
similar problems in the past. 

“With respect to infants’ shoes, pro- 
duction has held at approximately the 
same rate as last year. A substan- 
tially increased birth rate, however, 
has brought about a reduction in in- 
ventories and some shortage in i- 
fants’ shoes is being felt. This prob- 
lem is under consideration along with 
misses’ and children’s shoes. 

“The classification identified as ‘all 
other rationed shoes,’ while showing & 
sizable percentage reduction, is not 
major importance. 
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Original advertisement of an- 
other famous Wellco product. 
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Lipper Slippers 


; from hard-working Dad to Peppy the 
—— zipper slippers the favorite warm. 
brestemer, They're ankle high to ward off te 
a jthey're smug and cozy and as ware a> 
Fotks. if your home is heathes here's 
ion!) Seud « pair to the boy.at school... 












MORE UNIT SALES—MORE PROFIT PER SALE 


ving Weller Seuffjeo 








KrEp that cash register ringing in spite of 


rationing with this fast moving new promotional item 
—wWellco Scuffies. Smart looking, practical, easy to 
slip on, easy to slip off, they sell on sight; and, each 
sale means a nice profit for you. Neutral blue shade 
makes this equally attractive to service men and civil- 
ians. Heavenly comfort on heatless days and nights 


... Let Wellco Scuffies take up the slack of slow-moving 


rationed shoes. 





WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION 


WAYNESVILLE « NORTH CAROLINA 






General Sales Representative: WALTER MARX, New York 
Marbridge Building, 47 W. 34th, New York City 
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prises, small or large, new or old, which 

stress the brand system of production 

and distribution. 

7. Greater stability of markets and 
employment. Satisfied buyers of branded 
products form stable markets on which 
labor and management can depend. 
Security for farmers, professional men 
and all employed persons increases 
when labor has greater stability. 

8. Higher wages for workers; higher 
prices for farmers. Successful promo- 
ters of brands, big shops, are the prin- 
cipal employers of union labor. Almost 
universally union workers are higher 
paid than non-union workers in the 
same field. Farmers get higher prices 
when factory workers are better paid. 

Perlman of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, reporting to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, reckoned 
as a factor of good management mak- 
ing for higher wages, “reduction of the 
cost of distribution by large-scale ad- 
vertising and better utilization of sales 
organizations.” He shows that the four 
companies producing three-fourths of 
all soap for the country paid 76.2c. an 
hour as against 58c. for medium-sized 
and 55.5¢c. for small soap-makers. The 
Big 4, as everyone knows, have a strong 
brand policy. 

If manufacturers were forced to 
abandon brands and compete on a price 
basis alone, with the best chances going 
to chiselers and sweaters, labor would 
lose its best assurance of good pay and 
steady work. 

9. Greater security. Leaders of great 
enterprises hold that the brand system 
affords greatest all-around security. 
Why should anyone ever believe that 
theorists and planners with little realis- 
tic experience are qualified to offer 
sound advice on such matters? 

Brands make jobs in stores, too. The 
distributive trades employed seven mil- 
lion workers in 1939, whereas in 1937, 
the last peak year of employment be- 
fore the war boom, manufacturers em- 
ployed 11.3 millions. 

A worker who is on the job twelve 
months instead of six has a 100 per 
cent increase in employment. Dr. Emer- 
son P. Schmidt, University of Minne- 
sota, in studying companies providing 
job security in varying degrees, names 
many known to all America. The in- 
ference is fair that they attained 
worker-security by establishing secure 
markets with brands, efficient. selling 
and advertising. 

What about labor’s chance to hold a 
long-term job? The Harvard Business 
School, studying great numbers of de- 
tailed case histories of businesses over 
many years, reports a conclusion in 
Prof. Neil Borden’s decisive book, 
“Economic Effects of Advertising” that 
brands, well promoted, give stability to 
business. 

Another source shows that 17 indus- 
trial manufacturers who stopped ad- 
vertising in World War I because they 
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What Brands Mean to Post-War Employment 


FROM PAGE 83] 


had more business than they could han- 
dle, today are out of business. Dead 
companies hire no workers. 

Has labor any further stake in 
brands? Yes, indeed. Testimony of 
_underwear manufacturers, for example, 
before the Boren Committee showed 
that they could not change-over their 
machines, as demanded by the former 
OPA administration. OPA sought to 
have them make lower-grade goods, 
which the makers would not allow to 
bear their trade-marks, nor could they 
change-over skilled workers into un- 
skilled workers. Men with pride in 
their skill resent being set to produce 
“good-enough” goods. 

Farmers, too, have had security ex- 
perience with brands. The  fruit- 
growers created a market by careful 
grading, then branding, selling and ad- 
vertising. One food manufacturer lists 
in a brief filed with OPA ten methods 
he uses to make sure vegetables are 
right before going into cans. These 
include breeding the right seed, soil- 
analysis, prevention of disease, pre- 
grading during growing, and even con- 
trol of mineral content of the water. 

10. Minimum regulation and regi- 
mentation. That we should learn about 
economic progress from foreign sources 
is unrealistic; that they should learn 
from us makes good sense, as a newly 
awakened Russia is proving with its 
modern industrialization and trend to 
incentives rather than regimentation. 
The brand system accounts for much of 
our phenomenal progress in compari- 
son with the rest of the world. 

11. Maximum opportunity for prog- 
ress through merit. The man who has 
abounding confidence in his goods, who 
piles into them all the inventiveness 
and passion for improvement that has 
become the American habit, and who 
knows how to get people to own them 
—can go ahead. He takes no wild gam- 
bler’s chance. Through product and 
market testing, he can know the wish 
of the people in advance. But when he 
knows the people, and makes himself 
known to them, he has the most secure 
position that can be created. 

We learned this lesson in the last 
40 years; we shall not unlearn it. Men 
who followed this road, starting with a 
few dollars, in a grocery store, in a 
shed tool-house, or with the power of 
an idea that unlocked the stores of 
capital, have grown into going con- 
cerns. Then they hire workers. 

Most workers are hired by live com- 
panies, and the fewest by laggard com- 
panies, according to a documented 
study by Fabricant for the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. Any 
alert business observer knows that in 
the laggard companies a vigorous brand 
policy is conspicuous by its absence, 
while live companies make their brands 
known. 

These leaders show the way. Shall 
we encourage the best, as an example 






to the field, or shall we lop o'f the 
of the tallest, shorten them down tp 
level of the average producer? Wouk 
that help employment? 

Listen again to the Boren report 5 
concludes, with regard to “standardin. 
tion” for knitted underwear as 
posed by the former OPA administy, 
tion, that the OPA orders would reg; 
in a loss of production volume ay 
deterioration in quality, and th 
“Elimination of brand names would 
detrimental to industry, labor, ret) 
trade, and the consuming public,” 

“Labor,” it declares, “and more gp. 
cifically union labor, would be a Jog 
if brand names in the underwear fe 
were to be eliminated. Labor stay 
ards reportedly are the highest in th 
high-quality mills whose success 
large extent depends on the workman. 
ship of their employees.” Similar ¢qp. 
clusions are drawn for hosiery an 
processed foods. 

Sound regulation of enterprise in the 
name of all the people is needed to keep 
liberty from becoming license, By 
regulation must not swell to a mop 
strous morass that stifles liberty and 
individual opportunity. 

Under our liberty has grown upa 
breed of men with boundless energy, 
who take the continents in their conf- 
dent stride, and prove themselves the 
hardest workers and the toughest fight- 
ers in the war to liberate the world 
The thrill Eve Curie felt at the end of 
her “Journey Among Warriors” runs 
round the globe—“The Americans are 
coming!” 

The greatest power the world has 
ever seen, the United States of Amer- 
ica, has grown to that power through 
the creative energy of individuals who 
won a name for themselves and their 
goods. 

This power will not allow itself to bh 
defeated by a little group of twisted 
thinkers. The energy of individuals, 
and not a defeatist set of ideas, will 
possess the future. 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 


Nation Faces 1944. with 
Shoe Stocks at 200,000,000 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90] 


“From what I have said, you will 
know that total inventories today are 
slightly in excess of 200,000,000 pairs. 
You should also know that in the early 
stages of rationing, we pointed toward 
200,000,000 pairs as the point at which 
inventories should be maintained. ... 

“We would like to be able to make & 
definite announcement now with regard 
to the date on which the next shoe 
stamp will become valid. Considering 
the uncertainty of production and the 
amount of valid currency already in 
the hands of consumers, it does not 
seem feasible to make such an a 
nouncement at this time. Final decision 
will be made when further production 
figures are available and after com 
sultation with OCR and WPB.” 
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ged types of footwear, Celastic Double 
Box Toes are used because they are 


strong, durable and form retaining. 


Even the heaviest Celastic Box Toes 
are easily worked and accurately 


reproduce the toe shape of the last. 


THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 
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NEW LINE READY SOON 


We are hard at work at GRO-CORD designing 
and developing a new line we anticipate offer- 
ing the Shoe Manufacturing Trade after the 
first of the New Year. This line will be second 
to none in the United States and will embrace 
numbers we have had many calls for during the 
past twenty-two years together with innovations 
in sole and heel construction. 


Representatives will be able to show samples 
of our new numbers to our customers soon after 
the New Year—we suggest you watch for them. 





THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL COMPANY 


LIMA * * 


FOUNDED BY J. E. 


GROSJEAN IN 


OHIO 


1920 


. | 


And you haven’t sat up nights 
out a new buyer’s size chart to COrTect 
the condition of YOUR inventories, 
And you haven’t—” 

“Wait a minute,” said Joe, shons 
her down, and laying a shaking hand 
on the edge of the table. “I’m putti 
out my $10 to have you squint into this 
gadget here and give me the advance 
dope on next year, 1944. I’m not ask 
you for a review of what I didn’t do in 
| 1943.” And he felt very pleased with 
| himself, and somewhat surprised, jn 

thus catching the old girl up short and 

so clearly stating the premises. 
| | The fortune teller looked at him care. 
| fully. “You don’t like the truth, do you, 
dearie,” she said. 

But Joe Doakes, owner of Doakes 
Bootery, merely waved his hand in the 
direction of the glistening ball. “What 

| about 1944!” he demanded. 

Again the cupped hand hovered over 
the ball and again the shadow slipped 
| over the surface and suddenly stopped. 

“What’s this?” inquired the big 

| woman interestedly, peering closely into 
| the glass. “What’s this? In 1944 I gee 
| @ newcomer in the shoe business! A 
| Big Shot!” 

Again she was using the strange, 
hollow monotone of her profession that 
brought the tingle to Joe’s back-bone, 

“I see a Big Shot,” she continued 
slowly, “so taken up with the impor- 
tance of buying shoes that he leaves the 
relatively unimportant job of selling 
them to take care of itself. No longer 
does the Big Shot waste his time with 
close attention to detail. Bigger and 
tremendously better problems are filling 
his mind. World supplies of hides. Con- 
sumption of shoes by the armies. The 
administration of rationing. Substitutes 
for sole leather. Ah, what a wonderful 
| time the Big Shot is having in 1944! 
| What conferences and discussions with 
| other Big Shots he is having!” 

She paused for breath and passed her 
hand lovingly over the big glass ball. 

“No need in 1944 for the Big Shot 
to mingle with the customers on the 
selling floor and talk to them intimately 
about their own petty problems. I don’t 
see the Big Shot using his precious 
time educating his shoe fitters in their 
little chores. I don’t see the Big Shot 
poring over any sordid stock records 
which some underling could very easily 














What About Next Year? 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43] 


“TAKE AN INVENTORY OF 
YOUR SIZES,” she said slowly. “AND 
QUICK!” 

Joe opened his mouth but he didn’t 
have a chance. 

“I know,” the fortune teller inter- 
rupted. “Since last June you’ve been so 
busy you haven’t had time to keep up 
your old records. And you can’t get 
decent help. And you’re short of sales- 
men. And you’ve had to break in new 
saleswomen. And your stocks are low 
anyway. But let me tell you this: You’ve 
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got more quads and triples and doubles 
left over in your stocks than you ought 
to have, and a soothsayer doesn’t have 
to say very much soothe to tell you 
that.” 

“Sure,” Joe sputtered. “I know 
women are going to wear larger sizes!” 

“Of course you do!” The big woman 
countered. “But you haven’t DONE 
anything about it! You haven’t tested 
out your stocks to find out how YOUR 
sizes stack up for the future. And you 
haven’t tallied your saleschecks to find 
how YOUR customers are buying sizes. 


Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 


get caught up by himself. I don’t see 
the Big Shot sweating over an analysis 
of expenses and hunting for a way to 
keep selling costs from creeping up. I 
don’t see the Big Shot surrounded by 
reams of advertising plans or promo- 
tional schemes. I don’t see the Big Shot 
out in front of his store studying his 
windows. I don’t see—” 

Joe jumped up and pounded on the 
table with both his fists until the crystal 
ball was about to bounce off its wooden 
pedestal. 

“Well, what in Hell DO you see?” he 
cried. “I don’t care about all this stuff 
you DON’T see!” What about 1944?” 

But the fortune teller was not to be 
distracted. She waved him aside and 
kept her eyes glued with rapt attention 
on her vision within the ball. 
Recorder 
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hts figuring still, dearie,” she whispered, put- 
U tO Corres ins pudgy finger to her lips. “The 
NVEntories, Big Shot is in a factory salesroom. He 
to chisel himself into an extra 
e, Shoutj quota of 500 pairs of shoes.” 
aking hang But the fortune teller’s final words 
I'm putting fell upon an empty room. For Joe 
He into this # pogkes, owner of Doakes Bootery, the 
he shoe store in town, was already 





not asking halfway up the block, with a half a | 
lidn’t do in sock still waving from the end of his | 


leased With gait case. 


rprised, in ce 
) short and 

ane. Face P 

t hi Shoe Stores Face Pressure 
t him care. 

ith, do you, [CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53] 


f Doak may continue, but to meet essential 
aa in the | meds output of such shoes must be at 
thly rate of 750,000 pairs over and 

all. “What | smontnty 
above the July production rate. Mean- 
while the men’s shoe business continues 


a 
~~ ae to face the difficult shortage in sole 
ly stopped, § leather resulting from a combination of 

the bi uses which include increasing needs of 


losely inty | the armed services and lend-lease, the 
1944 I gee | 18 decline in domestic cattle kill and 
siness! 4 | the recent allocation of 70 per cent of 
South American hide exports to Great 
> strange, Britain, as against 30 per cent allocated 
ssion that | tthe United States. 

back-bone. Such, then, is the not altogether 
continued § happy picture that confronts the shoe 
he impor- § industry as it approaches the beginning 
leaves the § of 1944, assuming, of course, that hos- 
of selling § iilities continue for a considerable 
No longer § period following the beginning of the 
time with § New Year. Should the war, or the 
gger and § European phase of it, come to an early 
are filling § conclusion, these conditions might con- 
ides. Con- § time for some time, but the tendency 
lies. The — mder those circumstances would un- 
ubstitutes § doubtedly be in the direction of dimin- 
vonderful § ishing sales at retail as war contracts 
in 1944! 9 are terminated and employment falls 
ions with § of, accompanied by intensified compe- 
/ tifon and, as time goes on, a gradual 
assed her § easing of the merchandise situation. 
lass ball. In either event, the approach of a 
Big Shot § New Year suggests to merchants the 
5 on the J wholesome if not altogether enjoyable 
itimately J thought that now is an acceptable time 
. I don’t fo put their business house in order 
precious §& wainst the problems and uncertainties 


in their §f of the future. 


<< One post-war ‘problem that concerns 


wel thee men greatly at this time is what 
‘Any "7 wuld become of their stocks of war- 
time styles, produced under the exac- 





nalysis pl 
‘ae ting restrictions of Conservation Order 
g up. I #217, also men’s dress shoes with com- 


nded by msition soles and various other war 
promo- models, in the event that peace should 
Sig Shot (me suddenly. This matter is already 
ving his Metiving thoughtful consideration, both 

the War Production Board and 
ao te i industry, with the result that a 
crystal @mmittee appointed by President Metz- 
wooden § of the National Shoe Retailers As- 
1 » met recently in New York 





ee?” he §f Stthe purpose of formulating recom- 
is stuff ions to the government for a 
1944?” and orderly liquidation of war- 
t to be shoe restrictions. 

de and ao means, it is hoped that the 
‘tention of retailers, manufacturers 





td wholesalers can be protected. 
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. .. to this letter from an Osteopathic Physician expressing sin- 
cere appreciation for Health Spot Shoes: 


writing this 
phy “4 appreciation of an 


j recommendation of — 
tir Spot Shoes . 2 an 
nine years in which nies 
peen in practise, ar wee 
often had occasion 

many cases of bad 

a other © 

ah the resu 

conditions. 

sible to do 


are prope rly f 


good orthopedic Si0r snoe 
fou 

eo view as the Health 

taking care O° 


It is a real satisfaction to us to know that physicians throughout 
the country wear and recommend Health Spot Shoes, and we 
are particularly pleased when a busy doctor takes time from 
his duties to write us about his satisfactory results with these 


shoes. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
sense their responsibility to shoe wearers and are anxious to 
do a better job for those who need correct shoes. Today there 
are many desirable positions in retail shoe stores, due to men 
leaving for the service, that are worth investigating. If you are 
interested in making a change where you will have a better 
opportunity to do a real service for your customers, we may 
be able to help you. Write for application. , 


oMusebock Shee Company 
K 


DANVILLE i, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 
SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 





with pride 
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AtHoucH we are making thousands 


of pairs of shoes for Uncle Sam, we are & 
maintaining a substantial production of © 
Taylor-Made shoes for civilians. Not as © 
many as Taylor-Made dealers would like, to 


Re RE 


be sure, but of a quality which will protect © 
the friendship, good-will, and confidence of © 
the thousands of particular men who have 
consistently relied upon Taylor-Mades for 
extra value and dependability. 
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E. E. TAYLOR CORPORATION j 
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PROOF THAT CUSTOM 
CHARACTER NEED NOT 
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Retail Sales, Independent Shoe Stores 
October, 1943 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Current Statistical Service 


Dollar Saies— 

















— 
Number Per Cent Change 
o 
Firms Oct.,°43 Oct.,'43 
Report- vs. v8. October, 
States by Regions ing Oct.,'42 Sept.,’43 1943 
> Sa 566 +1 + 6 $4,855,579 
New England ........... 67 13 + 1 411,47 
TEREMS coccocreccccescs ° ace a 
New Hampshire ....... ane Pi 
Vermont & N. H. ..... © pees bee aia 
Massachusetts ......... 37 —10 —1 190,959 
Rhode Island .......... 7 —23 +2 82,356 
Connecticut ............ 12 —18 — 838 84,090 
Middle Atlantic ......... 42 — 6 bed 554,626 
New York ............ e< seve odée GT 
New Jersey ........... oa need se see 
Pennsylvania .......... 42 6 # 554,626 
East North Central . 168 —2 +8 1,273,182 
23 -1 + 38 316,327 
i 29 13 >& 210,581 
DE Gikocdsecstaseece 32 +4 + 4 185,210 
PE  odcdss cqnececes 40 4 +12 271,071 
Wisconsin ............:; 44 + 7 13 290,043 
West North Central ..... 63 + 6 +10 337,181 
Minnesota .......+.++:- oe aa! a; i 
DUE aeccccucceccedacece 26 +10 +10 136,546 
Missouri ........ 22 +9 +10 101,960 
North Dakota .. *e wees ochs 
South Dakota bm ip eee (SS epee. <o eee 
DEED ctusecesccedcs 9 + 7 +40 68,566 
Bess cubccccesecee 7 —17 +10 30,109 
South Atlantic .......... 15 +46 +652 215,158 
EEE cobeccccccccee ee eeee see coda 
pS ee es ved ivco 
Dist. of Columbia ..... “e shes ae.» ee 
WEEE asalihcod<técene ee eT gy | teks ~oenee 
West Virginia ....... . Pe es ase -) 10 
North Carolina ........ oe —— ian ante 
South Carolina ........ ¢ 
PR escdeceeesstes ° 
th” ctcllescecetute ° <n a ‘ 
East South Central ...... 6 +12 l 134,677 
Kemtucky .......c.cces- wd bene vee 
MEIER 6 ccs ccccccéecs “ hin ee 
DD <dbbesccceances 6 +12 -1 134,677 
Mississippi ............ ? sade Pa 
West South Central ..... 27 + 1 + 2 282,758 
DED ct Bedasésdeses ° nine uae es 
DD cckbececececes - sees es 
De chaccvesacede 9 + 3 +21 27,948 
TD o¢ecéhmeoceces ons BB + 3 —2 965 
De .stihocénvebesas 33 —2 +3 243,654 
PEO - cob dpedecidtec © os sean — i 
ae eee ° ae ae 
MED . cédecceecicces ° —_— ans. ae 
SE i cathewceedeedh 8 +1 —9 100,396 
New Mexico in 9 -— vows”. «eee 
Arizona .......+.:; ° a 
GD “wdsoucnbecccescsec “sao 2 °ClC(S 
MORE © npeauecdee sé dss 5 10 +15 24,726 
PE wanceadboccosasece 145 7 +4 1,402,878 
Washington ........... 25 —1 —1 245,727 
Ns et cubbiaeascciee 14 + 3 + 6 88,096 
California .........00.. 106 +9 + 5 1,089,055 
I ME Bhewccatades 11 + 7 —1 89, 
Los Angeles, Cal. ... 29 +23 +10 241,161 
Portland, Ore. ..... ~ +9 +,2 55,827 
St. Louis. Mo. ..... “. 8 +20 +16 47,490 
San Francisco ........... 17 + 3 — 3 246,062 
Seattle, Wash. ........... 5 # —9 101,559 
* Insufficient data. -# Less than 0.5 per cent. .. No data. 





Resale Prices on Raw Shearlings 


AN order covering maximum resale prices of imported 
raw shearlings, a type of sheepskin much used in fab- 
ricating warm clothing for the armed forces, was issued 
by the Office of Price Administration, Nov. 11, 38 # 
direct result of improved shipping conditions due to 
naval progress of the United Nations. 

Until this date specific maximum prices for ra¥ 
shearlings for import were established only on the 
basis of sales f. 0. b. port of shipment, usually in South 
America, Africa or Australia. 
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Study Liquidation of Shoe Controls 





Committee Named by President Metzger of N.S.R.A. Formulates 
Recommendations to WPB for Easing of Post-War Transition 


New YorK.—At an important meet- 
ing held November 29 in New York, 
a special committee appointed earlier 
in the month by President Owen W. 
Metzger, of the National Shoe Retail- 
ews Association, agreed upon pre- 
liminary recommendations to the War 
Production Board in connection with 
plans for the orderly liquidation of 
Conservation Order M-217 as soon as 
practicable and in such a manner as to 
protect retailers, wholesalers and 
manufacturers from serious losses 
which might otherwise result from 
sudden obsolescence of wartime shoes. 

Possibilities of what might happen to 
stocks of merchandise styled and manu- 
fatured under the rigid controls of 
M217 have been causing considerable 
encern throughout the trade and for 
sme time the matter has been re- 
eiving thoughtful consideration from 
the officers and directors of N.S.R.A. 
With the approval of WPB officials, 
itwas decided to appoint a committee 
w study the subject and President 
Metzger named the following: Harold 
F, Volk, chairman, Volk Bros. Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex.; Thomas Callahan, 
B. Altman & Co., New York; Will 
Cobb, Melville Shoe Corporation, New 
York; Ben Daniels, A. S. Beck Shoe 
(a, New York; Irving Edison, Edison 
Brothers Stores, St. Louis; George N. 
Geuting,  Geuting’s, Philadelphia; 
George B. Hess, N. Hess’ Sons, Balti- 
more; David S. Hirschler, Hofheimer’s, 
Int, Norfolk, Va.; Charles Jones, Com- 
motwealth Shoe and Leather Co., 
Whitman, Mass.; William Joyce, Joyce, 
ihe, Los Angeles; A. L. Klevan, Klevan 
Sie Corp., Spencer, Mass.; Herbert 
lape, Jr., Julian & Kokenge Co., Co- 
lmbus, Ohio; George Miller, I. Miller 

New York; Edward C. Orr, 
Shoe Co., Cincinnati; Frank J. 
Shell, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago; 
fam Slosberg, Green Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Histon; John Talbot, J. C. Penney 
& New York; Albert Wachenheim, 
Shoe Store, New Orleans; 

/Metzger and L. E. Langston, 
“eeutive vice-president, National Shoe 


December 15, 1943 





Dates to Remember 


Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ 
Association Convention, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. January 16, 17, 18, 1944 


Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Association banquet, 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Read- 
ing, Pa. April 14, 1944 





Retailers Association, are members ex- 
officio. 

Following the appointment of the 
committee, members in different lo- 
calities were asked to call meetings of 
local groups of merchants and in this 
way a wide cross-section of opinion 
was obtained which proved very help- 
ful when the committee met in execu- 
tive session November 29th to formu- 
late its preliminary recommendations 
to the War Production Board. These 
recommendations will not be released 
for publication until the WPB officials 
have had an opportunity to study them. 

It is understood that the WPB Shoe 
Branch will review the committee’s 
findings with the advisory committees 
representing the retail and manufac- 
turing branches of the industry when 
these committees hold their next meet- 
ing in Washington in January. 





Hold Open House 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.— Open house 
was held at the new Solnit Shoe Com- 
pany establishment at 871-821 South 
Los Angeles St. the first of this month. 
This new four-story building is spoken 
of as one of the most modern and ef- 
ficient distributing and manufacturing 
sales houses in the West. Represented 
are many well advertised lines of men’s, 
women’s and children’s footwear, in- 
cluding play shoes. The firm was estab- 
lished here in Los Angeles in 1914 by 
Ben Solnit, president of the company 
and its active head. 


Rhinehardt Heads 
Ration Board Panel 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. — Carl J. Rhine- 
hardt, Jr., manager of Pollock’s Ashe- 
ville store, has been named chairman of 
the shoe panel of the Buncombe County 
war price and ration board. 

It was decided at the organization 
meeting of the panel to dissolve the 
shoe advisory committee which has 
been functioning with the ration board 
for some time and later to form a shoe 
club, which would be made up of ex- 
ecutives of retail stores and shoe de- 
partments. 

Two consumer members of the panel 
will serve at all times, with representa- 
tives of the shoe industry serving a 
month at a time, providing a third 
member of the regular panel. 

In addition to Mr. Rhinehardt, mem- 
bers of the panel are: L. A. Owen, of 
the Southern Foot Clinic; W. M. Ashe, 
manager of the children’s shoe depart- 
ment at Bon Marche department store; 
A. O. Combs, manager of the Asheville 
G. R. Kinney Shoe Company; Holmes 
Bryson, Jr., of the Enka community 
store; E. L. Miller, manager of Ivey’s 
department store shoe department, and 
Lawrence T. Smith and A. H. Brimley, 
consumer members. 

Attending the organization meeting, 
in addition to 40 panel members, were: 
Gene Ochsenreiter, general chairman 
of the ration board; Mrs. Amy B. 
Corpening, clerk to the board’s shoe di- 
vision; and Ralph Wall, Office of Price 
Administration field representative at- 
tached to the Charlotte, N. C., office. 





Visits Friends in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Int. — Lt. Col. John G. 
Llewlyn, well known in the shoe trade 
through his former connections with 
Eastern accounts and more recently 
with the Superior Shoe Company of 
Chicago, who has been on duty in 
Washington, first in the Quartermaster 
Corps and more recently in the com- 
bat division of Brig. Gen. McNair, 
stopped off in Chicago to visit his 
friends recently. He was en route to 
a new assignment at Base General 
Depot, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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TARSO - SUPINATOR 
reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
CORRECTING 
FLAT FEET 


iin Children 





We realize the Importance 


of children’s shoes that can only be filled by 
prescription; but we are unable to supply the 
many frantic appeals for TARSO-SUPINATOR 
and CLUB FOOT Shoes. 
sures will soon be taken, permitting us to ship 
all your most necessary requirements. 


MARKELL SHOE COMPANY 


4715 Thirteenth Avenue 


We hope relief mea- 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TARSO - PRONATOR 
reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
Designed ter 
after treatment 


of CLUB FERT 














Business Activity Steady at Near Peak 
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LaSalle Map of Business Conditions. 
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The map shown above was supplied by the Business Bulletin Division of La Salle 
Extension University, Chicago Illinois. 


The rate of business activity has 
changed very little in recent weeks, 
but it remains very close to the peak 
in all sections of the country, accord- 
ing to a monthly report by the Business 
Bulletin Division of La Salle Exten- 
sion University, Chicago, Ill. The 
spread between this year and last year 
is steadily becoming narrower because 
the rate was rising quite rapidly dur- 
ing the latter part of last year. Now 
conditions are becoming more stable, 
although many variations are taking 
place among industries. 

While the general average is stable, 
variations among different cities and 
regions are also becoming more strik- 
ing than usual. The average is 14 per 
cent above a year ago, but in some 
cities and districts trade is 25 or 30 
per cent higher. In a few cities, it is 
lower than last year. Many of the 
communities in which trade was un- 
usually high a year ago have not been 
able to make much further progress 
this year. 

Two sections of the eastern part of the 
country are lagging behind, even though 
activity is slightly higher than it was 






previously. These regions are the New 
England states and some of the South 
Atlantic states. Dry weather through- 
out much of the fall was one major 
factor in keeping business there from 
expanding. Shortages of labor and 
labor disturbances have also been fac- 
tors which hold back any substantial 
advance. 

In the industrial region south of the 
Great Lakes and also throughout most 
of the South, business has increased 
more than the national average. War 
expenditures for military supplies and 
equipment, as well as expenditures in 
connection with the military training 
camps, keep business high in these 
territories. That trend is expected to 
continue as long as the war lasts. 

In the Southwest and in many parts 
of the Middle West, business activity 
is about the same as the general aver- 
age. Labor shortages in industrial 
areas and lower prices for some major 
farm products are responsible for a 
slowing down in the pace of the ad- 
vance. Here, as elsewhere, the un- 
usually high rate of a year ago has 
made comparisons with this year less 





striking. Progress upward is being 
made much more ‘slowly than at any 
time since the defense program wa 
started in 1940. Activity is -clearly 
leveling off but present indications d 
not point to any serious decline in the 
near future. 

The largest area in which business 
is lagging behind the general average 
is the Mountain states. Business there 
is being kept up by mining operations, 
but these have hardly been sufficient to 
push the rate of activity much higher 
than it has been for many months. As 
the rise has not been so great, the de 
cline is likely to be more moderate 
than in other parts of the country 
when war orders and military expenéi- 
tures are reduced at some time in the 
future. 

Conditions in the Pacific Coast states 
continue to be better than in most other 
parts of the country. They have held 
up better in the southern part than 
they have in the northern division; but 
in both the rate is higher than it was 
a year ago. Activity in shipbuilding 
and in airplane manufacturing is one 
of the main factors responsible for 
keeping up production as well as for 
maintaining activity in other lines of 
business and trade. 





Boston Club to Hear Talks 
On War and Peace 


Boston, Mass.—Two noted Boston 
authorities on world affairs, James H. 
Powers, Foreign Editor of the Boston 
Globe, and Professor J. Anton de Haas 
of Harvard University, will be the 
guest speakers at the 314th dinner- 
meeting of the Boston Boot and Shoe 
Club, which will be held December 22 at 
the Hotel Vendome. 

Mr. Powers will discuss “What's 
Ahead In The Pacific?” and Professor 
de Haas will answer the all important 
post-war question “Is a Just Peace Pos- 
sible?” 

Francis C. Donovan, prominent Bos- 
ton leather merchant and president of 
the Club, which is the leading social 
organization in the shoe and leather 
trade, will serve as toastmaster. 
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eat Philadelphia, Pa.—This interesting win- | 
than at any | gow display formed part of a promotion | 
rogram was § cgmpaign that enabled Lane Bryant to | 
y is -clearly | geil more than 1,100 pairs of Cuboid 
dications | felencers since August 15. Michael | 
cline j Wright, manager of the shoe department, 
—_ the services of W. D. Wallace, | 
: : foot fitting specialist, who has intro- 
= busines duced in mashed success what he calls 
af avenp “three-way fitting,” which consists of fit- 
siness there fing the foot with the proper length and 
' Operations, § width and, when abnormal foot condi- 
sufficient to [| lens exist, fitting the bottom of the foot 
nuch higher § with Cuboids to insure foot comfort. This 
months, As § method of fitting, according to Mr. 
eat, the de § Wright, has brought a substantial amount 
e moderate § of #@w business and many repeat cus- 
to the department. 
he country fomers 


Ty expendi- 








time in the 


Delay Effective Date 
Yoast states ‘ea rage ; 
most other ¢ Of Commission Limitation 


r have held New York. — The Boot and Shoe 
part than § Travelers’ Association of New York 
ivision; but § has received assurance from the Trea- 
han it was § gury Department that the proposed di- 
hipbuilding § geetive limiting salesmen’s commissions 
ring is one to the amounts collected in 1941 will 





msible for § be postponed until Jan. 1, 1944. This 
vell as for Was in answer to the association’s pro- 


er lines of test against the ruling which was to 


take effect September, 1943. 


The association has directed a letter | 


Talks to its members requesting that they 
continue to protest this move, basing 


ed Boston points : 


James H. 1. The directive would set aside con- 
he Boston tracts of long standing. 
n de Haas 2. Some salesmen pay their own ex- 


ll be the penses and these have increased by the 
h dinner- failure of price control. 

and Shoe 8. An increase in commission earn- 
nber 22 at ings is accompanied by a heavier bur- 
dem to the salesman in servicing his 

“What's tustomers. 

Professor It is hoped that continued action on 
important § the part of salesmen will act as a 
Peace Pos- @terrent to the Treasury Department. 
The association held its annual meet- 
nent Bos- ig on Dec. 14 at the Hotel McAlpin. 
sident of The action which has been taken on the 
















ng social n’s commission question and the 
d leather Tesults which were obtained were dis- 
r. used. It was also decided that, for 
Recorde’ 


_ Decombe; 15, 1943 
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their reasoning on the following | 






IT’S CHRISTMAS 


...80, let’s Celebrate! 


Let's Colobrate ..by recalling on every day what 
Christmas is—and what it means. 


hats Colcbrale... by never doubting Good shall triumph. 


let's Colchrate... by making children happy; by closing 
our ears to the idle clack of careless tongues; by opening 
our hearts to those who hunger or thirst, suffer or despair. 


olet’s Coloboate... by daily giving bountifully our strength, 
our time, our money to speed the Victory for which 
each passing hour marks mounting cost of rich, red blood 
and pulsing, youthful lives. 


oLet’s Colebrate...we say... and humbly pray quick 
coming of the day of Peace on Earth to Men of Good Will 
— wherever such men be. 











the duration, officers of the group men’s, women’s and children’s shoes at 
should not be changed, and the follow- Hearn’s Department Stores. He has 
ing were inducted: left the store to start his own com- 
President, N. J. McManus; 1st vice- pany, to be known as the Goody Shoe 
president, R. Fredericks; 2nd _ vice- Co., the name borrowed from the nick- 
president, William Bressler; secretary- name by which he is popularly known 
treasurer, Charles Havranck; assistant in the shoe trade. The new company 
secretary, Edward Brown. Following will be a jobbing firm, dealing chiefly 
are the directors of the association: in women’s arch-types. Mr. Goodman’s 
Thomas England, chairman; Larry Cffice will be located in the Marbridge 
Sass, Joe Schmidt, William Monsees, Building. 
Glen VanMeter, William Burger. Stanley Weiss, for 32 years shoe 
merchandiser at Hearn’s, will resume 
° his former duties as buyer for the three 
Change of Buyers at Hearn’s departments. His assistants will be 
New York. — Irving Goodman has Miss Marion Cohen, Phil Cohen, Leo 
resigned after eight years as buyer of Kramer and Joseph Schoenberg. 
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KEEP’*EM HAPPY 


FOOT REST 


SHOES 





Made under one roof 


with Cincinnati quality and workmanship | 


| be helpful to business in general. 
Beauty at the first glance . . 





. comfort from the first step .. . 


and with the durability so needed in these rationed times 
. . . Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes will keep your customers 
happy—today and in days to come. 

Krippendorf-Dittmann’s one-brand policy is particularly help- 
ful under present marketing conditions. A// our resources go 
into making one brand of shoes, with every shoe made under 
one roof, here in Cincinnati, so long famous for fine shoes. 


$6-95 


With 72 years’ experience in making quality footwear, 
Krippendorf-Dittmann is a dependable manufacturer—the 


kind of manufacturer you need in these wartime days. 


$7-95 


(Slightly higher 
west of Denver) 


ONE BRAND 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 
ONE QUALITY 


- ONE PRICE RANGE 


Nationally advertised in Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home Companion, Mademoiselle, Vogue 
LERNER Se RAR A ARES RL LT TT TITRE IEEE RR 





One Big Happy Family 


LORRETTVILLE, QUEBEC—One of Can- 
ada’s big happy families, that of Omer 
L’Heureux, 47, his wife, Antoinette, 46, 
and their seventeen children, of whom 
the next to the youngest, Claude, ap- 
pears in photo on page 41, typifies 
French Canadian self sufficiency. They 
produce everything they require in 
food on their own farm, yet produce 
enough to contribute toward Canada’s 
ever-growing food supply. 

They operate a one hundred-acre 
farm, raising potatoes, onions, turnips, 
beets, apples, chickens, eggs, milk, stock 
feed, wheat and grain, and have just 
completed their annual Fall harvest. 
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Everything except what they require 
for the family table is sold at local 
markets. They have 16 cows, 75 chick- 
ens producing four dozen eggs every 
day and plenty of fresh milk and vege- 
tables. They store ten bags of each 
type of farm produce in their barn for 
Winter use, and can hundreds of jars 
of fruits and vegetables as well. Two 
bags of potatoes a week and ten quarts 
of milk a day are items on the menu. 
L’Heureux, translated into English, 
means “happy”—and here’s the lineup 
of the big, happy family: Papa Omer 
and Mama Antoinette; Jeanette, 22; 
George Omer, 21; Gertrude, 19; Lucien, 
17; Francoise, 16; Jean Louis, 14; 
Rollande, 13; Raymond, 12; Angeline, 


| he 


11; Pierrette, 10; Andree, 9; Richard, 
8; Monique, 7; Rochelle, 6; Denise, 5; 
Claude, 4; Gilles, 2. It is Claude's x 
sponsibility to clean and shine the 
shoes for the family. 





| Staff Given Surprise Banque 


New YorK.—A surprise testimonial 
banquet was given in honor of Samn¢ 
G. Staff, president of Julius Grossman 
Shoes by the employees and friends of 
the organization at the Hote! McAlpin, 
recently. It was attended by approxi. 
mately 250 people among whom, besides 
employees, were close friends. 

Arthur Schultz, general manager of 
| Julius Grossman was master of cere 
| monies and on behalf of the employ. 
ees presented Mr. Staff with a get 
of luggage. Speakers were Emannel 

| Grosman of Julius Grossman Shoes, 
| Arthur Schultz, Mr. Staff, Rabbi 
| Jacob Mendelsohn, Eli Jacoby, Timothy 
| D. Parkman, Lawrence Weston, the 
son-in-law of Morgan Grossman, who 
carried on in the absence of Mr. Grogs. 
man who left the city some time prior 
for his health. Mr. Weston read a mes- 
sage which Mr. Grossman had left, 

Irving Danson, Arthur Steinberg, Isi- 
| dore Klots, Nathan Cort and Jack Gor- 

don were additional speakers. 

In the address given by Mr. Stein 
berg, attorney for the Retail Shoe 
Dealers, mention was made of the fact 
that for the first time in his career 

found employees who thought 
enough of an employer to bring about 
an amiable and better feeling. He felt 
that more of these functions would 








Plan Banquet for April 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—At a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Central 
Pennsylvania Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion held here recently, plans were 
made for a banquet to be held at the 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Reading, Pa., 
April 14th, 1944. The following are 
members of a committee appointed by 
G. B. Horner, president of the associa- 
tion, to make arrangements: 

H. E. Snayberger, chairman, Walkin 
Shoe Co., Schuylkill Haven; Grant D. 
Gerberich, co-chairman, Gerberich- 
Payne Shoe Co., Mt. Joy; T. H. Embry, 
Curtis-Stephens-Embry Co., Reading; 
Nat Fein, Fein & Glass, Inc., Reading; 
S. Milo Herr, Eby Shoe Co., Ephrata; 
Stanley Brown, F. Brown Shoe Co., Al- 
lentown; O. Eugene Dellinger, Read- 
ing; Richard Fuller, Reading; Lynn B. 
Zulick, J. S. Zulick & Co., Orwigsburg; 
R. F. Cunningham, Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry Co., Reading. 

Arrangements have proceeded rap- 
idly, and Dusty Miller, outstanding 
humorist, has been selected to provide 
entertainment during the evening. 
This organization has not been able to 
function, because of- prevailing condi- 
tions, for two years; it is expected that 
this get-together will be an important 
and interesting one for the entire mem- 
bership. 
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VS.R.A. Schedules 


Victory Conference 


New York. — “What Will We Do 

wih Victory?” will be the general 
theme of an important conference to 
je conducted at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, in New York, March 21 and 22, 
by the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
: These are the dates when the 
ual style conference would 
be held, but this year it was 
fat that the interests of the merchants 
wd the industry at large could be 
grved more effectively by devoting the 
wnference to a broad discussion of 
gme of the problems that will con- 
font the shoe business in the post- 
var period. As usual, the conference 
wil be open to retailers, manufac- 
ers, their sales representatives, and 
 tanners and representatives of the 
lied trades. 

Prominent speakers, whose names 
vil be announced at a later date, are 
tp address the March conference, ac- 
ening to Executive Vice-President 
langston, of the N.S.R.A. All of the 
geakers will direct their talks to some 
phase of the general subject. For ex- 
ample, a distinguished industrialist has 
een invited to’ speak on “What Will 
We Do With Victory?” from the stand- 
point of industry in general; a repre- 
sentative of one of the heavy indus- 
tries will be asked to tell how those 
industries can help take up the slack 
in post-war employment, representa- 
tives of the tanners, shoe manufactur- 
ing and allied industries will discuss 
the subject from their respective view- 
pints, and later in the conference the 
ideas developed in these discussions 
vill be applied directly to shoe retail- 
ig. An opportunity will be afforded 
for questions and answers and discus- 
son from the floor. 

Because of the timeliness of the sub- 
jet, Mr. Langston is convinced that 
the March conference will arouse wide 
interest in the trade and attract a 
large attendance. He believes retailers 
should give serious thought now to how 
they individually will meet the prob- 
lms that will come with victory. By 
having formulated well - thought - out 
views of their own on this subject, 
they will be in a better position to make 
practical use of the discussions that 
will take place at the conference. 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 





Anmual Meeting Held 
By210 Associates 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting 

@The 210 Associates, Inc., of the Shoe, 

and Allied Trades, was held 

tetently at which time the following 
were elected: 

ent, Nathaniel P. Lyons; ist 

ident, A. S. Burg; 2nd Vice- 


December 15, 1943 
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First Principle of Avon Sow’ 


Target For Tonight! 


The success and safety of. every bombing mis- 


sion rests on the accuracy of the calculations of his commanding 


officer and his briefing staff. 


IN the turning of every Jones & Vining last, there are some 
operations, every one of which calls for its own specialized 
accuracy. Exacting attention to each of these details results 
in the “know how” which has given Jones & Vining the repu- 
tation for being the successful start of so many of America’s 


best selling shoes. 


LAST MANUFACTURER 


President, Albert E. Gordon; 3rd Vice- 
President, Francis B. Masterson; Trea- 
surer, Abe W. Berkowitz; Secretary, 
Morris Rosenston; and directors—Har- 
ry Aronson, Ernest Burnce, Urban J. 


Dacier, T. Kenyon Holly, 
Jacobs, 


Louis C. 


Frank Rosello; Trustee of 


Permanent Fund: Louis H. Salvage. 


Treasurer Berkowitz reported that 


in addition to the thousands of dollars 
expended for relief cases and after the 
association’s recent contribution to the 
American Red Cross of a mobile kitchen 


canteen, including two years’ mainte- 
nance, there was a balance of $750 ine ters in the Armed Forces. 
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Gene nd lining 


'incorwprpPoORATED 


S*BROCKTON,MASS 


the Canteen Fund. Checks for $250 
each were sent to the Mass. Knights of 
Columbus Servicemen’s Home, Jewish 
Welfare Board Army and Navy Com- 
mittee and the Young Men’s Christian 
Union Hospitality Committee, for the 
purpose of purchasing comfort kits for 
distribution to men and women of our 
Armed Forces who have been injured 
and are now in government hospitals. 
It was also announced that leather 
writing portfolios have been sent as 
Christmas gifts from the association to 
all members and their sons and daugh- 
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WHAT MAKES 


A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS? 


ave them safely 


W: FEEL, not alone the homecoming, but the spirit of 
mothers and fathers, the spirit of home, the spirit of friend- 
ship, the faith of little children and the hope of parents to see 
them happy and care-free, are but a few of the many things 
that make a Merry Christmas... This year, as in the past two, 
we must keep these things alive. We hope 
sixty-two boys from Darling’s plants, but for all the 

irls who are away fighting this war, that next year, we will 
h ome and that we will have what we in 
America cherish so much—“On earth, Peace, good-will to- 
ward men”... L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan, 
New York Offices and Display Rooms, 735 Marbridge Bldg. 
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DARLING |. .n:Hnuct beltrin 


The Name To Think Of FIRST In Display | 


1328 Broadway 
New York 





Hit and Run Corner 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61] 


“Children’s shoe production figures 
show a decrease of 24 per cent under 
last year, and with the demand greatly 
increased, the supply is greatly less 
than the demand. It is becoming a 
rather serious situation, and even 
though the WPB recently allowed in- 
crease in production quotas 25 per cent 
over last year, it is my opinion that it 
will not help very much unless drastic 
steps are taken to solve the problem. 


“Many retailers, especially in areas 
of war production and of average liv- 
ing standards, found their cheap shoes 
not wanted by the consumer and only 
the better shoes selling. Most con- 
sumers simply would not give up a 
ration stamp for a cheap shoe. Being 
a merchant, he will not re-buy what 
he does not sell, so he stopped buying 
low-price shoes and forthwith can- 
celled orders for these types that he 
had on order. The wholesaler also 
found that his stitchdowns were dead 
stock and did the same. 

“Manufacturers of low-priced shoes 
found their factories full of cancella- 
tions and dried up demand for their 
products. Stitchdown barefoot sandals, 
which were always a good filler be- 
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tween the Spring and Fall run, prac- 
tically were eliminated from the pic- 
ture because the consumer refused to 
give up a stamp for them and, con- 
sequently, the wholesaler and retailer 
would not buy them. The shoe mileage 
contained in these barefoot sandals was 
replaced by regular staple shoes which 
normally would be used for regular 
Fall and Winter wear. Sandals re- 
quire comparatively little material and 
labor and could have alleviated the 
shortage but, regardless of the pressure 
upon the OPA, they wanted to be right 
rather than sensible and insisted that 
a stamp be given for these sandals. 
This practically stopped the sale of 
them. It is my opinion that most of 
those made previous to rationing were 
sold without stamps due to the mis- 
understanding of the term ‘play shoe.’ 
To manufacturers of stitchdowns, the 
months of March, April and May are 
usually devoted to sandals and other 
Summer footwear. Sandal production 
being practically cut off, and other 
business scarce, the manufacturers of 
these low-priced shoes, in order to keep 
the factories going and make a living, 
jad to look for something else to pro- 


duce, and they adjusted themselves in 
various ways. Some went into slippers, 
and some into play shoes, and a few 
even went out of business. The net 
result is that children’s shoe production 
has dropped and, as a consequence, 
children’s shoes are very scarce and 
unavailable. 

“WPB regulations that manufae- 
turers could not make more shoes the 
first six months of 1943 than they made 
the last six months of 1942 also helped 
the shortage along for the following 
reasons: Certain manufacturers lo- 
cated in war production areas actually 
couldn’t keep up their 1942 production 
because of the shortage of manpower 
and materials. Many of them dropped 
to as low as 50 per cent of their 1942 
quotas. However conditions all over the 
country are not the same, and there 
were some manufacturers who prob- 
ably could have increased production im 
1943 over 1942, but by WPB regula 
tions, they were not allowed to. 

“Commercial history teaches us that 
always there are some people going out 
of business and some going in. Condi- 
tions now are such that people are ge 
ing out, but, with the difficulties of 
obtaining materials, machinery, eq 
ment, and labor plus the rigamarole 
one has to go through to get prices for 
their products from OPA, and produe- 
tion controls from WPB, people are 

[TURN TO PAGE 108, PLEASE] 
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Firm Buys 
ut Street Building 


PHIA, Pa.—A. H. Geuting | 


pany has purchased the build- 

t occupies at 1312-14 Chestnut 
here, it was announced by An- 
H. Geuting, head of the firm, at 
y party given him recently by 
ployees of the company. Six 
ago the firm acquired the build- 
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Newspaper ad announcing purchase of 
store building 


ing on a ten-year basis; the purchase 
tt this time will provide a permanent | 


home for the Geuting organization, Mr. 
Geuting pointed out. 


The Sunshine Club, a social organiza- 


tin of store employees, presented Mr. 
Geuting with a 40-pound birthday cake 
at the party. 


Members of the Geuting firm include | 


Mr. Geuting’s three brothers, William 
A, George N. and Joseph T., as well as 
¢. W. Marden. 


To Reduce Number 
Of Certificates Issued 


Miami, Fta.—Orders to reduce dras- | 


tally the number of shoe certificates 
sued by the local rationing board are 
i effect now. The board had been 
fhoded with requests for certificates 
for work shoes, causing a serious situa- 
tom, Persons were apparently using 
Ma 18 and airplane stamp one for 
shoes or other purposes, and se- 
Ging special certificates for work 
Now applicants must sign a 
tion that they are in dire need. 
Certificate may be issued to a per- 
who has two or more pairs of ser- 
@ or repairable shoes. 


December 15, 1943 











THREE MILLION MORE OF US IN 1942- 
and Eueryoue a Customer for Gaby Shoes 


THERE were three million more babies in 1942 
and everyone of them is a prospect for Mrs. Day's 
Ideal Baby Shoes. They'll be healthy, happy babies, 
too; those lucky ones who get Mrs. Day's. Safe from 
their first pair, they'll be steady repeat customers, 
ready fer a new pair with each change of size, which 


in a normal child occurs five to eight times yearly. 


Mrs. Day's family of dealers enjoy the finest baby shoe busi- 
ness in America. Careful fitting, and the reputation for qual- 
ity that Mrs. Day enjoys account for that success. Years of 
careful research have taught her to know just which materials 
are best for each type of baby shoe. Expert working of these 
materials have produced this outstanding line. 
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WOMEN'S SNOW BOOTS 


ee er rer 











MELLOW ELK TANNED 
LEATHER 
$235 @ Two COLORS, 


WHITE AND 
SMOKED ELK 








@ GENUINE 
SHEARLING 
CUFF 


@ PRE-WAR 
NO-MARK 


STYLE 121 
SIZES 3-10 RUBBER SOLES 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.¥.C 
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WOMEN'S SPORTS 


i ll li en 


PROMENADE 


PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


STYLE 5511 
S-5 to 9 
M-3 to 9 

IN STOCK 








BRN. ELK MOC. OX. | 
Weron Sole 


"$215 





PROMENADE SHOE CORP. 
118 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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SHOE DRESSINGS 


8 Ee PO 


CAVALIER 
BOOT CREME | 


The 4 eI | 
Original \ SESE 
DEX 
iS 





Stain 
Polish 
(In Jars) 


CLEANS 
DYES 
PRESERVES 
OILS 
BRILLIANT SHINE 


Favored by the Armed Forces 
Sold by the Shoe Trade 


CAVALIER COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 




















\ Obituaries 


Harry L. Ware 


OAK PaRK, ILL. — Harry L. (Pete) 
Ware, sales representative for the 
Marion Shoe Division of Daly Brothers 
Shoe Company, died suddenly in Mil- 





HARRY L. WARE 


waukee recently while contacting his 
customers in that city. He was one of 
the elders among the traveling shoe 
salesmen and, although in his seven- 
ties, he carried on season after season. 

Mr. Ware was known as one of the 
men who fought to hold shoe salesmen 
up to a high ethical standard. He won 
the respect and affection of all who 
came in contact with him. 

In his younger years, Mr. Ware was 
one of the sales force of Excelsior Shoe 
Company, and helped to build up the 
company’s output back in World War I. 
He lived with his son, H. T. Ware, in 
Oak Park. His son represented Man- 
ning-Gibbs Shoe Co. 

Mr. Ware is survived by his son and 
a daughter, as well as one granddaugh- 
ter. Services were held in Oak Park. 
Interment was in Portsmouth, O. 


Frederick C. Haehnlen 


New YorkK.—Frederick C. Haehnlen, 
well-known shoe man, died in Brook- 
lyn recently. He was formerly con- 
nected with the shoe department of 
Abercrombie & Fitch, later with Finch- 
ley, Fifth Avenue, and more recently 
with Coward Shoe Co. Mr. Haehnlen 
was one of the most respected shoe 
salesmen in the city. 





James Bryan Banister 


East ORANGE, N. J.—James Bryan 
Banister, 83, retired head of Banister 
Shoe Company, Newark, died here re- 
cently. His grandfather, Isaac Ban- 
ister, established Banister Shoe Co. in 
1845. Some years ago the company 
was purchased by Stetson Shoe Com- 
pany and is now operated as a sub- 
sidiary under the name James A. Ban- 








| Assure 


Shoe Forming 















DRM CO. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 


ister Shoe Co. Banister footwear took 
top honors at several world exposi- 
tions. 

Mr. Banister was active in the Y, M. 
C. A. and the Newark Home for 
Crippled Children. He was a member 
of the Sons of the American Revoli- 
tion. 

Survivors are a daughter, Mr. 
Dwight R. G. Palmer; two sisters, Mrs. 
Harry Redfield and Mrs. William Tal- 
bot; two brothers, Albert and Louis 
Banister; four grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 





Christian F. Getsinger 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Christian F. 
Getsinger, who represented The Irving 
Drew Corp. for the past twenty years, 
died recently in Dayton, 0. He cov- 
ered the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan territory for the company. 

Mr. Getsinger, whose home was in 
Washington, was a native of Williams- 
ton, N. C. He was well known and well 
liked in the trade. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, Aviation. Cadet Christian F., Jr. 
and Richard G.; a sister and two 
brothers. 

Funeral services were held at the 
William Reuben Humphrey home ™ 
Chevy Chase. Interment was in Rock 
Creek Cemetery. 
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Boot and Shoe 


Perfect  ™ 


4 CHEMICALLY 


TREATED 
SHOE POLISHING CLOTH 


“THE SHOE POLISH 
iS RIGHT IN THE CLOTH" 
Cleans and Polishes in Jiffy Time 
SHOES & ALL LEATHER. 
Will not Scratch or Mer 
the Finest Leather Surface. 
The Polish Will Last As Long As the Cloth. 
ideally Suitable for the BOYS IN THE SERVICE. 
A “NATURAL” for Every Home and Office. 








TUFFIE! 
Heel Lifts 


to make New 


We. SH-10—Size M217", Retails fer 18c 
We. SH-25—Size 20217". Retails for 25 
We (0 SH—Combsngrion Shoe Set 

Contains two cloths size 12017" each 





2 WEST 2ist STREET. NEW 


Retaits fer 25¢ 


covers. 





IE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Inc. | oa ore beske—wen't, posh 


YORK CITY 


back 


out heel covers. 


Repair Customers among Women 


Women who never before gave a thought to economy and 
fewer replacements when buying heel lifts are now asking 
about comparative values. 
Lifts as important to women as | -T-S Left and Right Rub- 
ber Heels are to men. |- TS compounding gives the pres- 
ent war-time regenerated rubber longest possible level wear. 
|-T +S Tuffies are very thin, concave-convex for easy attach- 
ing and tight joint, fibre-backed so they won't push out heel 
Please your women customers and build your shoe 


That makes |-T~-S Tuffie Heel 


repair volume and profits by 
recommending and using |-T~S 


Tuffie Heel Lifts. 





THE 1-T-S CO. 
Elyria, Ohio 








earlier. The demand has been so great 
twear took that today relatively more white leather 
1d exposi- is leaving the tannery than ever before. 
With only four colors permitted in 
the Y. M. shoes, and designs frozen, white is the 
Home for only change a woman can make in her 
a member shoe wardrobe from Winter to Spring 
n Revolu- and Summer, Easter is late. There 
are blue still available in dress and 
ver, Mrs. coat fabrics, but no blue shoes. White 
ters, Mrs. in millinery shows promise of an early 
liam Tal- and popular season. White neckwear 
nd Louis manufacturers and buyers anticipate 
a record season. 


and two 


doha T. Crowley, who was the first vice-president and superintendent of The Servus 


White shoes complement woolen and 
rayon colors. With the dark rayons— 
blue, green, brown—white shoes are a 
rew accent. With the bright hues— 
red, green, blue—white goes very well. 
With soft suiting colors—beige, green, 


istian F. tubber Company and is now manager of the New York warehouse and office - 
ne Irving @ well as the Lambertville Division of The Servus Rubber Company at 330 Broad- *'°Y —white shoes look fresh without 
ty years, wey, New York City, appears at left in above photo. President and general man- being too Summery. The prints which 
He cov- I ager, C. E. Little, chief of the Servus clan, who has made his residence in Rock un through all the price lines in the 
nois and Wend, I/l., for the past twelve years is on the right. The Servus Rubber Company rayon field show many white designs on 
-ompany. know devoting its production facilities to the war needs of the nation. As govern- both dark and light grounds. With 
on & Seat supplies relax, production of waterproof and canvas footwear for civilians them white shoes are a simple, effective 

Villiams- will increase, company officials say. touch without an additional color. 
More white shoes are shown in high 
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Allied Kid Gives 
“White Party” 


New York.— The Fashion Depart- 
Ment of the Allied Kid Company gave 
# "White Party” at the Park Lane 
Hotel, New York, December 8th. Mem- 
ters of the fashion press were guests 
#lunch to view kidskin shoes in five 


December 15, 1943 


finishes—Glazed Kid, Maracain, Cordi- 
gan, Suede Kid and Nurocco. 

The demand for white shoes last 
season began in March. By May and 
June a shortage was evident in retail 
stores the country over. This year, 
with kidskin tanners practically the 
only tanners permitted to dye white 
leathers, lines were presented much 


fashion lines than ever before. A new 
valuation is put on white by women 
who never wore white accessories. 
With slim fashions white shoes have 
definite eye-appeal. Cut in the simple 
designs of today white shoes have a 
slimmer look than ever before. 

In addition to women’s shoes, white 
shoes for children, nurses and nurses’ 
aides were included. 
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BOWLING SHOES 
5 





—~s 


AsScOo 
BOWLING SHOES 
and OXFORDS 


20 STYLES IN STOCK 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 









Right foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 
FEATURING 
NO-MARK SOLES 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 161 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


6 ree Oe 


SANDALS 


LO eee 


NON-RATIONED 


ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


Fast seller for locker 
use in clubs and 
Service Barracks 


WATER REPELLENT 









Men's $1.3 
Full Sizes 
6-11 per pr. 
Khaki, Navy 
Blue F.0.B. af 


For Immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN 


SHOES 
Midwest Distributor 
Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 
19 S. Wells St.—Chicago 6, Ill. 











All reg. copttoniee soles | 








Reports Shortage 
In Tanning Materials 
Boston, 


Mass.—Charlie Crowhurst, 







one of the four sons of the late Jim 
Crowhurst, of A. J. Crowhurst. Sons, 
Belleville, N. J., tanners of Colonial 
















black patent sides, was at the Boston 
store recently going over various mat- 
ters, Mr. Crowhurst reports that he 
is having the same difficulties as other 
tanners so far as labor and tanning 
materials are concerned, but that it is 
to be expected in times like these, espe- 
cially where they are located right in 


the midst of shipyards. 
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Collects Miniature Shoes 


TARKIO, Mo.—Petite Virginia Whited, 
who wears a size 3 shoe, has accumulated 
a collector’s dream of miniature shoes. 
She began collecting the tiny replicas 





VIRGINIA WHITED 


two years ago at the age of seventeen. 
Her searches to secure shoes in her own 
size led her to collecting even smaller 
cnes. 

When Virginia graduated into 
women’s styles with heels which added 
an inch and a half to her short stature, 
she found that her shopping trips had 
to be pursued with gusto. So few stores 
carried her size that she planned her 
shopping tours with shoes at the top of 
her list. Often she got no further than 
the shoe and department stores that 
might accommodate her foot needs. In 
1941 such a trip produced a windfall of 
three pairs of shoes, but nothing else. 

That was when she started her col- 
lection. Not that she could wear them, 
of course, but for the sheer joy of hav- 
ing all the small shoes she wanted 
around her, she bought tiny moccasins, 
sandals and wooden shoes, from two to 
three inches in length. The miniature 
collection now covers a range. of % inch 
to four inches in length. It embodies: 
a watch-fob shoe, evening slippers, 
huaraches, Dutch clogs, cowboy boots, 
booties, baby shoes, rosebuds, high-heel 
models in leather, wood, porcelain, 
metal and plaster of paris. A pair of 
army shoes 1% inches long adorns the 
center of the stage. One and two-inch 
cowboy boots help to stop the traffic 
when Virginia’s collection is on display 
in some merchant’s window on Main 
Street. 

A pair of golden slippers are con- 
stant reminders of her favorite tap 
dance tune, to which she tapped those 
tiny feet up and down stairs and over 
her mother’s hardwood floors, time 
without number. Various states are 
represented in the collection which now 
numbers 75 different types and covers 
a sizable window space when displayed. 

Shoes captivated Virginia’s fancy six 
years ago when her teen-age mind 
turned to “what the well-dressed 
woman will wear.” Since then she has 
been devoting much of every vacation 
trip to the securing of suitable foot- 
gear for her number threes. 
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ARNOFF JARNOFF SHOE CO.,.1NC., 101 Duane St... co.,INC., 





| MEN'S SIZES 612-12 


101 Duane St., N.Y JARNOFF SHOE CO.,.1NC., 101 Duane St... 
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WARDROBE SHOE BAGS 
Ideal Christmas 
Gifts 
Made in selected durable ma- 


terials in solid and two-tone color 
combinations. 


12 pockets: bolds 6 prs. shoes 
Special December 
i ax $12.00 per Dozen 


A. J. BERGREN CO. 
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Shoe Supplies and 
325 W. Monroe St. 





Specialties 
Chicago 6, IL 

















Mary Thacker Back at Work 


PasaDENA, CALIF.—Mrs. Mary Thack- 
er is now back at her publicity desk in 
the Joyce, Inc., plant after suffering 
a broken leg en route to the Chicago 
shoe convention. 
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Stock No. 2821 
ORTHOPEDIC LAST 


A straight inside Jast that 
is not an in-flare. This 
last will accept almost 
, every kind of mechanical 
correction. 


THE MILLER SHOE CO. 
Health Shoemakers 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Book of 1452 
markers will 
mark 726. pairs. 





STOCK NO. 
300 
CEILING PRICE 
$4.50 
OUR PRICE 
$4.50 


Actval size 











HANDY PRICE STICKERS for 
§ SHOES and CARTONS 


100 toa perforated sheet; width 
to fit your typewriter 


Check, M.O., or C.0.D. 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER-Merchants Service Dept. | | 
209 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. M 





12 sheets 
gummed and per- 
forated to a book. 


1452 
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Company Exhibits 
War Products 


New YorkK.—On display the first 
two weeks of December, the showing 
of war products by the United States 
Rubber Company is an impressive ex- 
mple of the conversion to war of 
American industry. The exhibit covers 
wery type of war product of the com- 
pany from tires, life boats and convoy 
balloons, to mechanical rubber goods, 
munitions and machine tool products, 
t hospital supplies, life-saving suits 
ad footwear for our fighting forces, 
ath type develop for a specific use. 
The exhibit is not only an outstanding 
@ample of the way in which a big 
American industry has cooperated 
with the government’s prosecution of 
the war, it is also a dramatic presenta- 
ton of the reason why production of 
mibber goods for civilians has been 
limited to bare necessities. 

The display of footwear shows 
thiefly boots, designed to meet all kinds 
i Weather conditions. Specially fea- 
tured are the Navy Sea Boots, made en- 
tiely of rubber, roomy enough to per- 
nitthe men to wear inside three pairs 
titocks, a felt duffle sock and two felt 
Mir soles. The Jungle Boot, designed 
the request of the Army before 

Harbor, are equally functional. 
mber soles and heels made to stand 
Marches over rough ground, 
satdy fabric uppers and special lacing 
"some of the features developed to 
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make this the standard boot for jungle 
wear by our forces. 

Included in the exhibit is an exact 
model of a synthetic rubber copolymer 
plant, showing, step by step, the con- 
version of the styrene and butadiene 
into synthetic rubber. Samples of the 
five different commercial types of syn- 
thetic rubber are also displayed with 
accompanying text to explain the uses 
of each. Other new developments, such 
as new kinds of synthetic coated fab- 
rics, new kinds of tires and many im- 
proved products for use in industry, 
will be important for post-war use. 

The display is the same one that was 
shown in Washington to more than 
7,000 high ranking officials of the 
Army, Navy and Government. 


“Christmas Shopping Feet”’ 
A War Casualty 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Again this year the 
November and December advertising 
program of Dr. Scholl’s, world’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of foot aids, is tied 
to the theme: “Christmas Shopping 
Feet.” Wartime restrictions, regula- 
tions, and shortages force more people 
than ever to do their Christmas shop- 
ping on foot, and most of them will be 
carrying their purchases with them in 
cooperation with the ODT’s request for 
such cooperation. This Christmas, shop- 
ping foot strain, added to the day-in, 
day-out strain resulting from wartime 
conditions, is certain to cause many 


“casualties” among Christmas shop- 
pers, who will be suffering from what 
Dr. Scholl has aptly named “Christmas 
Shopping Feet.” 

An extensive consumer and trade 
paper advertising campaign focusing 
attention on this seasonal affliction and 
pointing to Dr. Scholl’s arch supports 
and remedies as an effective relief is 
now appearing throughout the country. 
As a result, Dr. Scholl’s products are 
expected to find many new purchasers. 


Shoe Man Elected 
To Controllers Institute 


New York.—P,. Kromann, controller 
of Holland-Racine Shoes, Inc., Holland, 
Mich., has been elected to membership 
in the Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica, a technical and professional organ- 
ization of controllers devoted to im- 
provement of controllership procedure. 


Transferred to Toledo Store 


NEWARK, N. J.—In appreciation of 
the sensational introduction job done 
by Al Posner in managing the Cuboid 
department in the Bamberger Depart- 
ment Store, he has been transferred to 
open the Cuboid account in the La Salle 
& Koch store in Toledo. Jim Freeman 
has been transferred from the Lane 
Bryant store in Chicago to Bam- 
berger’s, and will endeavor to follow 
the pace set by Mr. Posner there. 
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STEEL TOE 

SAFETY SHOES 

POPULAR. PRICED 
WORK SHOES 


Carried in Stock 
GOODWILL SHOE 


Holliston, Massachusetts 





Union Made 
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MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 


Fe 6 Oe ee er 
a 


UNRATIONED 


$2.00 @ ASSORTED FABRICS 
@ LEATHER LINING 
@ LEATHER SOLES 
@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 















@ RUBBER HEELS 


SOLD IN STRAIGHT 36 PR. CASES ONLY 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St..N.Y.C 


LO ee 


INNERSOLES 


ll i a le i ei ei ee a ell ela ee 


POROUS: FLEXIBLE: DURABLE 


Neu flee Figshiie 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 


MICHIGAN } 


RAND RAPID 





6 6 1 Ee 


STROLL MOCS 


Men's Leisure Type 


$ 95 @ TAN ELK UPPERS | 
6 @ FLEXIBLE CON- 
STRUCTION 


@ CORD SOLE 
e@ RUBBER HEEL 


@ HAND-SEWED 
EFFECT 


Sizes 6-12 







D Width | 
| 


ARNOFF SHOECO., INC 


101 Duane S$¢.,N.Y¥.C 

























ALBERT F. BANCROFT 


Maay expressions of sympathy and sin- 
cere condolences have been received by 
the Bancroft-Walker Compeny, Waitham, 
Mass., following the passing last month 
of its president and treasurer, Albert F. 
Bancroft. Mr. Bancroft was one of the 
best known and mostly highly regarded 
manufacturers of women's footwear in 
the United States. He numbered among 
his warm personal friends shoe mer- 
chants and shoe manufacturers from 
every section of the country. 


Trade Pays Tribute to Deceased Executive 


DAVID A. CUTLER 


David A. Cutler, deceased president and 
treasurer of Alfred Hale Rubber Con. 
pany, was well known in Washington gov- 
ernment circles as well as in the rubber 
industry, having served as special assis- 
tant to WPB's national rubber director as 
head of a committee dealing with new 
ideas and inventions in the rubber field, 
He was a past president of the Quincy, 
Mass., Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic and business groups in Quincy. 





Laboratory Foundation 
Funds Increasing 


New YorK.—F. Sturgis Stout, chair- 
man of the Endowment Committee of 
the Foundation of the Tanners’ Re- 
search Laboratory, reports further 
progress toward the goal of $150,000 
endowment fund. “Additional gifts 
received since opr Annual Meeting 
bring the total up to $90,000,” said Mr. 
Stout. “I want to point out that the 
Foundation provides an opportunity for 
perpetuating those names of great 
tradition in the leather industry, and 
of outstanding contemporary leaders, 
through the designation in the name 
of such an individual, gifts of $5,000 
or more. This privilege has already 
been exercised by eleven companies and, 
at the end of the year when the cam- 
paign closes, the Foundation will an- 
nounce the names of all these special 
endowment funds.” Mr. Stout urged 
that firms or individuals contemplating 
the establishment of such endowment 
funds should communicate with him or 
the secretary of the Foundation prompt- 
ly, even though the actual gift may not 
be made until later. It is desired that 
the list be complete when the announce- 
ment is made. 

Gifts should be sent to the Founda- 
tion of the Tanners’ Research Labora- 
tory, Room 1001, 100 Gold Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


Hit and Run Corner 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102] 


certainly discouraged from starting 
new factories. With factories going out 
of business and not being replaced, with 
others switching from children’s shoes 
to slippers and play shoes, how can we 
have enough children’s shoes? Espe- 
cially as we all know the demand has 
increased tremendously, not only in 
this country, but for lend-lease and 
other countries. 

“Before the war, the rubber indus- 
try always made millions of pairs of 
canvas footwear which had plenty of 
mileage in them, but WPB eliminated 
these from the market entirety, 80 ag- 
gravating the situation. Is it any won- 
der we are short of children’s shoes? 

“This aggravated situation was 
brought about by the regulation of the 
OPA and WPB and the only way to 
correct it is to remove the regulations 
as applied to children’s sizes and ex- 
pend extra effort to alleviate the short- 
age. My suggestions are: 

“Human ingenuity will fird a way 
providing it is let alone and not ham- 
strung and restricted from all sides. 
This country was built and nurtured in 
freedom, and it is still the best formule 
for solving all the problems of society.’ 








Louis I. Weitzman 
Weitzman Shoe Company 
Newark, 8, New Jersey 
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Ralph W. White 

WELLESLEY, Mass. — Ralph Whitte- 
more White, for many years associated 
with his father, Loring Q. White, in 
the management of the L. Q. White 
Shoe Co., of Bridgewater, Mass., died 
recently at his home in Wellesley Hills. 
He was 51 years old. 

Mr. White was born in Brookline 
but had spent most of his life in Bridge- 
water, moving to Wellesley soon after 
the liquidation of the L. Q. White com- 
pany. He was a 32nd degree Mason, 
and a member of the Mayflower Society 
and of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ger- 
aldine C. White; two sons, Ralph W. 
White, Jr., of the United States Coast 
Guard, and Loring C. White; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Clark Dexter; and two grand- 
children. 


Moss Back with 
Kimel Shu Co. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Harry Moss 
has resumed his position as sales man- 
ager of the Kime] Shu Co. after serving 
Over a year in the Chemical Warfare 
fivision of the Army. Factory plans 
até now being made which will mean a 

broadening of the scope of the 
plant. 


Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 
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Issue Book on Selling Shoes 


New York.—“Selling Shoes,” a book- 
let with many timely helpful sugges- 
tions for retail salespeople who are 
selling shoes for the first time, is now 
being distributed free of charge through 
the branch selling offices of United 
States Rubber Company’s footwear 
division. 

Simple fundamentals for fitting shoes 
with either the wooden measuring- 
stick or the metal foot-measuring de- 
vice, helpful information for reading 
sizes, drawings and short descriptions 
of both basic shoe constructions and 
the dozen most common shoe types, as 
well as hints on first approach to a 
customer, are among the subjects cov- 
ered. Suggestions salespeople can give 
customers to obtain long wear from 
rubber footwear are also included. 

This booklet is the third in a special 
series being distributed by United 
States Rubber Company, makers of 
Keds, Kedettes and Gaytees, in order 
to give helpful information to sales- 
people in shoe stores and shoe depart- 
ments. 





Harold A. Taylor 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Harold A. Taylor, 
popular young advertising manager of 
the A. E. Nettleton Company, manufac- 
turers of footwear, died recently after 
a short illness. 

He was born in this city April 9, 
1908, educated here, and entered the 
advertising business with F. B. Tomp- 
kins & Associates, leaving there to go 
with Station WFBL. Later he took 
the position with the Nettleton Com- 
pany. He was a member of the Adver- 
tising Club of Syracuse. 

He leaves, besides his widow, Mrs. 
Harriet Blain Taylor, a daughter, Janet 
Ann Taylor; his mother, Mrs. Janet 
M. Parsons, and two brothers, James 
S. and Ralph E. Taylor. The funeral 
was conducted from his home in Bev- 
erly Road and burial was in Morning- 
side Cemetery. . 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 














| 
| DESPITE PRIORITIES, MANPOWER 
| AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES, 
WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 


A COMPLETE LINE OF UNUSUAL 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES AND 
SOUVENIRS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


PROMPT DELIVERY ASSURED 


42 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 


THE INDUSTRIES Mc. 


39-45 WEST 10h STREET NEW YORK CITY 








Shoeman Leaves for Army 


Houston, Tex. — Harry Goldstein, 
manager of Burt’s Shoe Store, Houston, 
has been called for induction into the 
army and will report, presumably to 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Texas, 
on November 15. Louis Goldstein is 
assistant manager at this store. 

Recently promoted was first Lieuten- 
ant John H. Schaub, Jr., formerly dis- 
play manager of Sakowitz Bros., sta- 
tioned with the infantry in Arizona. 
He entered the service in June, 1942. 








real source of profits. 
Inquiries invited 


357 Fourth Avenue 
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Our factoring service makes it possible 
for the shoe executive to devote full time 
to production and selling activities—the 


Branch Offices 
LYNCHBURG, VA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
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WILLIAM ISELIN & Co.. INC. 


FOUNDED 1808 


Tsay... 


for Manufacturers 
and Selling Agents 
of Shoes, Leather 
and Allied Products. 


NEW YORK 
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KING PIN—Popu. No.901'4 ENCO SHOECLIP 

Xn Ree ae —New easier way to display 

et holders “ore a tickets on men's and women's 

natural” for shoes. shoes. Unbreakable and 
adjustable to any desired 
angle. (Size 4%" wide x 1”) 
$5.75 per 100. 


Vie tal “Displays 
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0 N. La Salle Street 
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BOX TOES 
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ESSENTIAL 


to the Art of Good Shoemuaking 


INSERE THE ART OF\\\N 








Review of the Retail Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75] 


Nor did we find things any less 
confusing regarding the Christmas 
slipper business. One merchant said, 
“I’ve plenty of house slippers on hand 
for Christmas buying.” Another’s an- 
swer was, “They're as scarce as hen’s 
teeth.” And so it has gone all through 
November. 

The early days of November found 
the Imperial Shoe Store featuring 
sling pumps one a combination of 
suede and alligator calf, another a 
black suede perforated stepin. At 
Godchaux’s they were going all out 


S 

















on dress oxfords in calfskin and a 
gabardine and patent party shoe for 
children. Keller-Zander was going 
in for shiny black patent in open 
toed, strap sandals. At Kreeger’s 
there was a sudden spurt on baby al- 
ligator and patent pumps. 

A few days later an ebony kidskin 
open toed pump was breaking records 
at Keller-Zander; Godchaux’s were 
bearing down heavily on suede moc- 
casins and suede oxfords; Imperial 
was featuring a versatile little wedgie 
in suede or calf; Maison Blanche had 
a perforated open strap sandal that 
simply melted away in no time; Kre- 
eger’s were sticking to their guns on 
black patent pumps with big, big jet 
ornaments and Gus Mayer stepped 
in with an Army Russet alligator calf 
pump. 

A little past the middle of the 
month Godchaux’s really started on 
an emphasized campaign on non-ra- 
tioned shoes for work, for play and 
for Christmas giving; Holmes’ were 
heavily stressing black suede, gabar- 
dine and calfskin in dress pumps and 
oxfords and just for a fillip added a 
black patent cross vamp pump with 
down-to-nothing sides; Imperial went 
in fora group of wedgies—a tuxedo 
Baby Imp pump in suede or kidskin, 
cobblers in kid or calf and a non- 
rationed play shoe in wool gabar- 
dine—then followed through with a 
spectator pump that sold out immedi- 
ately; at the same time Gus Mayer 
was doing a land office business in 
cobblers; Keller-Zander a land office 
business in alligator calf casuals and 
Maison Blanche were taking the cus- 
tomers’ breath and coupons away 
with a black patent D’Orsay pump. 


The post- Thanksgiving and pre. 
Christmas days found all shoe mep. 
chants and departments bearing dow, 
heavily on non-rationed items—gj 
with the same idea, of course—ty 
absorb as much as possible of the 
customary Christmas gift house slip- 
per buying into non-rationed play 
shoes and casuals. As Mr. Davis of 
Godchaux’s put it, “The non-rationed 
shoes of higher quality are not made 
with the intention of substituting for 
good rubber and leather soles but 
they do serve a very definite purpose 
and need. A rope sole, for instance, 
gives an adequate amount of service. 


able wear.” 
* * * 


BALTIMORE STORES FEATURE 
WARTIME PROMOTIONS 


$ HOES featured by leading stores 
in Baltimore definitely leaned toward 
the sober, more classic lines with 
emphasis, wherever  possible,. on 
promotion via war variations. Color, 
too, took the lead from those used by 
Army men. 

Hochschild Kohn & Co. started off 
an attractive display ad with “Closed 
For the Winter.” This catchy lead 
featured closed toe shoes in suede, 
calfskin and alligator grain leather. 
Three pumps, with heels in grada- 
tions of spectator, dress to walking, 
sandwiched by a laced alligator grain 
walking oxford, were illustrated. 

However, ever-mindful of _ the 
things happening in the world, one 
color reflected our grand old “soldier 







boys” of various regiments. It was 

Army Russet and was shown in 

sturdy, durable walking oxfords. 
— > 


al 


Another shoe feature “Barrack 
Boots Are Warm Buddies”. . - 
which could have been improvised to 
read: “Mary had a little lamb, it’s 
fleece was white as snow, but now it’s 
nestling gently against a MAJOR'’S 
toe.” . . . In this connection Hochs- 
child Kohn’s said, “If you put every 
man on your list into these warm, 
fleece boots, with zipper closings, 
you'll be more popular than Santa 
Claus. . . . They’re first choice for 
service men as well as men on the 
home front.” These came in tan only 
and in sizes 6 to 12. 
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Edison Brothers Hold Sales Conference 





Seated from left to right: Jack Westbrook, Chicago; Simon Edison, St. Louis; Sam 
Edison, St. Louis; Roy Oscarson, St. Louis; Robert Chapman, Richmond, Va.; Bill 


, San Francisco. 


Second row: Mike Bock, Atianta; Harry Edison, St. Louis; 


Jer? Oglesby, Kansas City, Mo.; Clayton Warr, Cincinnati; Roy Haydel, Dallas; 


Werk Edison, St. Louis; Morris Miller, Los Angeles. 


Third row: Jack Bailmaz, 


; Joe Arenson, Los Angeles; Harry Yellen, Cleveland; Frank Ricca, New 
Orieons; Abe Landau, Seattle; Irving Edison, St. Louis; Al Gulinson, Minneapolis. 


§r. Louis, Mo.—The Edison Brothers 

Stores held their annual sales con- 
ference recently at which all of the 
regional supervisors were present. 
Also present was Joe Arenson, vice- 
president, in charge of West Coast 
operations. 

At a Victory Dinner attended by the 
five Edison brothers, all of these super- 
visors and Roy Oscarson, sales manager, 
ach employee arose and reported his 
length of service with the company. 
The average of all these men was 16% 
years per man (not including the Edi- 
sm brothers themselves). This is a 


mark of human achievement, as well 
as a business success. 

This meeting was called at a time 
when post-war planning was an upper- 
most thing in the minds of business 
people. 

Like all other firms, the company 
is facing many problems created by 
the War, particularly on the manpower 
angle, as there are now 1425 employees 
in the Armed Services. Great optimism 
was displayed oyer the progress of the 
War and over the future in store for 
the company. 





Bayers from Distances 
Mt Chicago Showing 


Cuicaco, ILu.—At the regular month- 
lyshow held at the Hotel Morrison, by 
the Shoe Travelers’ Association of Chi- 
tago recently, there was a surprising 
tmmber of buyers from considerable 
distances. Sponsors of the show had 
thought it might be poorly attended 
view of the fact that it followed so 
on upon the big national show. How- 
wer, there were buyers from Louis- 
vile, from Minnesota, and the Dakotas 
inaddition to those from states nearer 
tthand. Many, of course, came hoping 
iy might be able to pick up some 
ilMediate deliveries for holiday sell- 

But few were successful in this. 
big demand was for house slip- 

Ms with only a few houses able to fill 
avery limited supply. It is the bet- 
tt grade of merchandise that is want- 
both in slippers and in shoes. In 
the former category, buyers are asking 
fF $3.00 and $4.00 ranges, and are 
las interested in merchandise retailing 
#9159 and $1.98. All warm types of 
are sought; felts, shearling- 

lied, etc. The last-named are prac- 
tieally impossible to get since the gov- 
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ernment is using so much for the 
armed forces in boot linings, suit lin- 
ings, etc. 

In shoes, too, it is the better grade 
that buyers are asking for. Shoes re- 
tailing from $6.00 up reflect the con- 
sumer demand. In addition to the fact 
that there is freer spending money 
than in many a month, the consumer 
is definitely quality-minded since fu- 
ture ration stamps are uncertain for 
the time being. Ration-free shoes con- 
tinue to move, but most buyers visiting 
this. show commented that they can 
always get unrationed types; what they 
constantly seek are leather shoes to 
meet the growing public demand. 

There will be no December show. 
The dates for the January show held 
by this association will be announced 
shortly. 


Returns to J. W. Robinson Co. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—Marvin Mc- 
Kenzie, having been honorably dis- 
charged from the Navy after a year’s 
hitch, is now back in the J. W. Robin- 
son Co. shoe salon. Phil D. Lehman, 


shoe manager, has made Mr. McKenzie 
his assistant. 


Form Retail Shoe 
Dealers’ Group 


St. Pererssurc, Fira. — The Retail 
Shoe Dealers’ Association of St. Peters- 
burg has been formed for the purpose 
of bringing to both dealers and the 
public a-better understanding of the 
shoe problems of today under ration- 
ing, and to discuss and plan new and 
better ways of serving the shoe needs 
of the people in view of the greatly 
curtailed supply of footwear. 

Phil Miller, manager of the shoe de- 
partment of Willson-Chase, was elected 
president. G. L, Barnes, of Barnes 
Benford, Inc., is vice-president, and J. 
P. Jackson, of Jackson’s Shoe Stores, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Regular meetings will be held the 
first Friday of each month. 


Army Orders Several 
Types of Footwear 


Boston, Mass.—Contracts to manu- 
facture comparatively small quantities 
of a wide range of military footwear 
have been awarded recently at the Bos- 
ton Quartermaster Depot. The largest 
quantity involved is one item covering 
300,000 pairs of service shoes with 
reversed uppers and composition soles 
to be made by the Federal Prison In- 
dustries at Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
International Shoe Co. is to make 21,- 
732 pairs of the same type, Other foot- 
wear awards are: 

Hob-riveted service shoes with re- 
versed uppers—Endicott-Johnson Cor- 
poration, 24,012 pairs; and A. R. Hyde 
& Sons Co., 76 pairs. Type II Service 
shoes — International Shoe Co., 6,564 
pairs. Safety work shoes with composi- 
tion soles—J. F. McElwain Co., 5,049 
pairs. Army nurses’ shoes — Green 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., 43 pairs. 
Safety sole boat overshoes — United 
States Rubber Co., 30,000 pairs. Low- 
quarter tan shoes—Conrad Shoe Co., 
468 pairs. Women’s low overshoes— 
Hood Rubber Co., 96 pairs. 

Also on order are varying quantities 
of cotton thread, rubber and leather 
heels, nylon laces, heavy leather welt 
and other repairs items. 





Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 


New Foot Appliance Line 


St. Louis, Mo.—H. Daust, St. Louis 
shoe man, recently organized the Light 
Step Appliance Company to manufac- 
ture and distribute a new type of 
flexible, adjustable arch support. Light 
Step appliances feature a patented 
honey-comb rubber air cushion. The 
company is now in production and the 
line will be announced to the trade 
soon. 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Essential Workers need Rel. Se 








Ata. RETAIL SHOE SALES 
EN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 


+ Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 


tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work 
or essential activity not considered without 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 


GOOD FAMILY SHOE STORE needs an 

assistant to Manager, Must know shoes; not 
subject to call. Reference required. Address: 
ARNOLD’S SHOE STORE, MOBILE, 
ALABAMA. 


POSITION WANTED 














BUYER-MANAGER 


COMPETENT EVERY PHASE OF 
SHOE RETAILING. HAVE WHAT 
IT TAKES TO INCREASE AND 
DEVELOP YOUR BUSINESS. WISH 
OPPORTUNITY TO PROVE IT. 


Address 
Box 893, c/o BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 











R E?AIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, 15 years’ 
Chain Store experience, at present employed 
in South as Manager and Buyer. Possess com 
plete knowledge modern merchandising, window 
trimming, etc. Married; available January Ist. 
Address #891, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


S HOE BUYER AND MANAGER, aggressive, 

desires change. Twenty years’ experience; 
married; draft exempt; now employed. No chain 
inquiries solicited. Address #889, care Boot & 








Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, 
ETAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, seventeen 


years’ experience Assistant Buyer, Manager, 
District Supervisor, Chain and Department 
Stores. Thorough knowledge Managing, Buying, 
Merchandising and Display. Married; draft 
deferred, desires position in Southern California. 
Address 3887, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


eh ONE EYELET TIES SUITABLE 

FOR TAP DANCING with or without taps: 
short lines or full lines. State size, range and 
price. THEATRICAL SHOE AND FABRIC 
COMPANY, 1924 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 


and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 


WRITE, 


1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WIRE OR PHONE 


WEIL SHOE CO. 


Ce. 


489e 








THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST AND LARGEST SHOE BUYER 


Wi 


LL BUY 


PORTIONS OR YOUR 


ENTIRE STOCK 


ESPECIALLY BRANDED SHOES 


CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT TERM LEASES ASSUMED 


Sam CAMITTA & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1996 


95 READE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


PHONE COrtiandt 7-6378-9 


PAID 




























SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses | _ 


Into Cash and Coupo 


Wire, phone or write today 


Phone WOrth 2-5180 


BARIS SHOE CO., INC. | | 
79-81 Reade St., New York, N. 


| established 1915 


retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new worehouses 


ns | 


Phone: 


SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 
to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., IN 


c. 


We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes from 


108-110 Duane Street, New York 
WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5879 















WE BUY 
Ve 








WILL PURCHASE 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENC 
RETAIL SHOE STORES 
OR SHOE STOCKS 
will assume Lease within 200 miles. 
R. & F. SHOE COMPANY 
1327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Court 


PROTECTED 


SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 
YOUR NAME AND BRAND 


J IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 


“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
7536 











Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 














WE WILL BUY FO 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 


zu N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 
Phone Lombard 2062 







i WE BUY 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & 


Pa. 31 N. 4th S$? Philadelphia 
Phone MARket 1666 











CEASAR 


SHOE STORES 


Po 





address should be counted. 
The rate for all dispiay cla 
Classified advertising is paya 





The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.2. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


advertisement 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


is 4 cents per word for all 


ified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
le in advance. 


Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. 


undisplayed advertisements. 


In all other cases each word of ¢ 
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Boot and Shoe 


Recorder 
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WANTED 


TO PURCHASE 





TEL GREE 
pair “JOLT” 
Address: Klauer’s 


N SLIPPER—Women’s; one 


style, size 10 B—dark color. 
Shoe Store, Dubuque, Iowa, 





——— 
STORE. 
SEAL DRY 


OR SHOES AND GEN- 
GOODS WANTED. Write 


details. Address 3895, care Boot & Shoe 
—. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17; 


x. ¥. 





SALESMEN WANTED 








Iusential Workers need Release Statements 





—~ 


— ARE MANUFACTURERS OF A SPE- 

CIALTY ITEM that is sold to shoe stores, 
dothing stores, department stores, Men’s haher- 
aeers, sporting goods stores, and many other 
ried apparel shops. We are asking men who 
an devote all or most of their time in thoroughly 
gabing a town without encumbrances of sched- 
deor calendar dates. Straight commission only. 


now for territory. 


Address #892, care 


ws Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. N. Y. 





—_—_ 


FOR SALE 





THRIVING POPULAR PRICED FAMILY 
SHOE STORE, also shoe repair department, 
gat up-to-date store in town, in new building, 





aodllent location. Can arrange lease to suit 
ter. All stock in excellent condition. Ad- 
ies 2890. care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
fast 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 
WOMEN’S SHOE STOCK AND FIX 
TURES, including Adrian X-Ray (prac- 


i new), Fluorescent Lights; Cash Registe- 
wi Inventory of about sixteen hundred pairs of 
banded and good Jobbers’ Shoes, mostly staples. 


Ged reason for selling. 


Address #888, care 


fot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, 




















ee New York 17. N. Y. 
CKS 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
INC. 
MANUFACTURER WANTED. Desire en- 
shoes from trust fitting and distribution new type 
smlal with vast possibilities to first-class manu- 
fxturers having important quota available. 
York Sandals will be supplied almost finished includ- 
od tm sie. Minimum labor and material needed 
d 5879 fwiitishing. No Jasts required. Address #894, 
tre Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Sie, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Vincent Edwards 
Service has over 2,000 satisfied users. 
order filled accordin 
want; wholesalers 
ads; 
ads of competitive brands. 
fou will find that a study of newspaper 
ngs is the quickest and least ex- 
Lwey to keep in touch with what's 


upon - 
Valuable service and the specie! short 
trial offer. No obligation, of course. 


T EDWARDS & CO. 
Advertising Service Organization 
Medison Ave., New York City 


tell me more about your news- 
od copleg service and special 
offer. 


bel CTL 


—here's how to get 





More Business! 
Idea _ Clipping 
to what 


usually request 
manufacturers usually 


below to learn more about 























THE BOSS IS WORKING HARD TO SPEED 
YOUR ETONIC ARCH SHOES TO YOU AS 


HIS Chrisimas Greetings 


“Boss,” wags I, “think of those dealers who sell Etonic Arch Shoes 


year-in, year-out. Aren’t you going to send them your Christmas 


Greetings?” “Archie,” says he, “our friends don’t live on good wishes. 


They need solid comfort Etonic Arch Shoes they can put their cus- 


tomers’ feet in—and they need them badly. That's the greeting they 


want, and that’s what I’m working on, day and night, to send them.” 


“Gee, Boss, that reminds me! I want something I can get my teeth into— 


say a good beef bone—then I'll broadcast your Greetings for you.” 


4 


18 Styles In-Stock. Some 
Styles 5-18, AAA to EEE. 


Made in the bootshop of CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Brockton 62, Mass. 


fief 





Write for information regarding 
local franchise and Etonic Arch 
**Aimed-Rifle-Fire’’ local advertis- 
ing plan aimed at your locality. 


Custom Bootmokers since 1876 








LINES WANTED 


SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 








I HAVE an interesting and profitable proposi- 

tion for any manufacturer of shoe goods who 
wants to sell to shoe factories in all areas at a 
low and predetermined cost. Address B-897, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 10 High Street, 
Boston 10. Mass. 





THE services of an experienced man with 
good connections in the mail order and chain 
store field are now available to any reliable 
shoe manufacturer who is looking forward to 
dependable and profitable markets in the 
war area. Address #B-896, care Boot & Shoe 


Recorder, 10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 











Essential Workers Read Rel: S$ 








SHOE SALESMEN—SIDELINE—To intro- 
duce newly developed adjustable Arch Sup- 
port to Shoe Stores. Now building a permanent 
and nation-wide selling organization of men 
handling other lines and calling on the retail 
shoe and department store trade. All territories 
are now open. For men selected, this is an 
unusual opportunity for a very profitable con- 
nection from the start, with unlimited possibil- 
ities for the post-war period. Large commission 
basis. Samples small; fits vest pocket. If in- 
terested, get in touch with us, and we will ex- 
plain in detail. LIGHT STEP APPLIANCE 
COMPANY, 817 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
°. 
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SAFE STEPPING .. . from baby- 
hood, because her mother chose for 
her Dr. Posner’s Ritestarts — the 
Shoes that are correctly designed 
. «+ gentle to tiny toes; encouraging 
in their support to wobbly ankles. 


SAFE STEPPING . . . because. Dr. 
Posner’s Shoes start the retailer — 
who stocks these flexible, depend- 
able Shoes—to a sure and immedi- 
ate sales acceptance with particular 
parents. 


SAFE STEPPING . . . because the 
Dr. Posner’s complete line is adver- 
tised in the great national magazines 
to which intelligent mothers look 
for help and guidance. 


SAFE STEPPING .. . to pleased 
customers, quicker sales, sounder 
volume, faster turnover, and a sure 
base for a healthy children’s shoe 
business in the Post-War period. 





DR. A. POSNER SHOES, INC. 


Executive Office and Warehouse 
137 Duane St.. New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Allentown, Pa. 
Sales Offices 


Chicago: Merchandise Mart 
Sen Francisco: 63 First Street 
Leos Angeles: 846 So. Broadway 


SAFE Fg 
STEPPING. 











; 











————, 


A Braying Gide 
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